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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
———-Qqg-—— 


HE war has begun in earnest, and we have to chronicle 

three distinct actions which future military historians will 
probably call mountain engagements, but which, in the ex- 
citement of the hour, have been somewhat grandiloquently 
described as battles. But if the fights at Talana Hill, at 
Elandslaagte, and at Rietfontein were not battlesin the sense 
of those of the American Civil War, or of the struggle 
between France and Germany, they were conducted with 
splendid courage on both sides. We were last week just 
able to record the affair at Glencoe. The course of events 
was as follows. General Symons—whose death in the 
hour of victory is a grave loss to his country—dis- 
covered on the day before the action that the Boers were 
advancing to attack him in three columns, from the North, 
from the East, and from the West. Knowing the extreme 
difficulty of timing such combinations, he resolved, if possible, 
to deal with the attack in detail. Fortune favoured this plan, 
for in the early hours of Friday General Erasmus with the 
Boers’ westerncolamn seized Talana Hill overlooking the camp 
at Glencoe, mounted guns on the summit, and without wait- 
ing for his friends, began at the peep of dawn to bombard our 
position. General Symons, realising that this was a case in 
which attack was the best form of defence, came to the bold 
and wise determination to drive the Boers from what they 
imagined was their impregnable position. 


As soon as there was sufficient light our artillery, whic! 
has been handled magnificently throughout, opened fire and 
soon silenced the Boer batteries. The Dublin Fasiliers and 
the 60th Rifles were then ordered to assault the hill, and this 
they did in the most gallant style, our guns covering their 
advance. Suddenly our artillery ceased firing, and this 
was the signal for the final rush, which carried the Boers’ 
entrenched position. When our men reached the flat top of 
the hill they found the enemy flying before them. Here our 
cavalry came into action. They bad been sent round the 
base of the hill to cut off the retreat of the Boers, and 
splendidly they did their work, charging through and 
through the fugitives. This was the main course of events, 
but it should be said that a portion of the Boers’ northern 
column came up during the close of the action, If we had 
been getting the worst of it they might, like Bliicher at 
Waterloo, have converted an unsuccessful attack into a 
defeat. As it was, they could do little or nothing to 
help their comrades. It has been noted that Talana was 
Majuba over again, only with the parts revessed. We do not 
attempt, either here or in the case of the other actions,,to 
Rive details of the killed and wounded, as they are still 
too uncertain. It must be mentioned, however, that a 
sqeadron of our Hussars in pursuing the Boers got cut off 
and surrounded, were made prisoners, and are now in 
Pretoria Gaol, 





(Devons, Gordons, and Manchesters), and cutting off of fagi- 
tives by cavalry charges. At Elandslaagte our success was, 
however, greater than at Glencoe, for we took two hundred 
prisoners, a couple of guns, a great many horses, and camp 
stores. Colonel Schiel, the German artillery officer and 
soldier of fortane, was wounded and taken prisoner, as also 
was Commandant Ben Viljoen. Mr. Kuck, the Jadge, and 
Advocate Koster were killed. 


The third action was at Rietfontein on Tuesday. General 
White had ordered General Yule, in command at Glencoe 
after General Symons was wounded, to join forces with him 
at Ladysmith, as Glencoe was not tenable by so small a 
body of men in face of a Boer advance in force. In order to 
cover this retreat, General White sent out troops to attack a 
Boer commando which was on the west of the railway line. 
This they did, the field tactics being again the same, After 
our object of keeping the Boers from interfering with 
General Yule’s march had been effected by driving them 
from the ridges they had occupied, our troops returned to 
Ladysmith, and on Wednesday General Yule’s command, 
tired out but in excellent spirits, came into camp. 


As we write, the military situation may be summed up as 
follows. General White, with a force of about twelve thousand 
men of all arms, is holding a strong camp at Ladysmith. He 
is confronted by a large force of Boers, who may possibly 
number some thirty thousand men, but certainly not more. 
If (as is to be hoped) the Boers make a serious attempt 
to destroy his army and keep on hurling their commandos 
against him, the very best thing will have happened for the 
British. General White should have no difficulty in holding 
bis own, while the Boers will wear themselves out by repeated 
attempts to storm our positions. The only doubtis whether 
Ladysmith is the best possible position. If it isnot there is 
no reason why General White should not fall back on Colenso, 
which is an exceptionally favourable place for holding against 
attack. In any case, there is little real reason for anxiety. If 
the Boers mass their commandos for a great attack , General 
White is prepared. If they separate them and try to hem 
bim in he should be able, moving on interior lines, to take 
them in detail. That is the situation in Natal. In the west 
it is clear that Mafeking is still gallantly holding its own. 
Kimberley, again, is well supplied witb provisions, and there 
seems no risk of its being taken. 


The Continental Press is still hostile to Great Britain, but 
its comments on the war in South Africa differ greatly in 
tone. The French papers, as a rule, affect stili to see in the 
news evidence that the British will be beaten, which they say 
will be vengeance for Fashoda! ‘The German papers judge 
our troops fairly, and only bint that Germany will be guided 
by her own interests, and that her interests impel her on a 
course which remains undisclosed. The Austrian journals 
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are obviously greatly surprised at the conduct of British 
soldiers, and are inclined to be respectful because English- 
men are brave; while the Russian editors are boiling over with 
spite and fary. All British action with them is dictated by 
“brutality,” and they apparently wish to egg on France to inter- 
fere. Itis always unpleasant to be misjudged, but our readers 
will make a mistake if they attach too much importance to 
these effusions. Outside France the papers have nowhere 
full liberty of speech, except about foreign affairs, and often, 
therefore, pour out upon the foreigner a bitterness generated 
by undue repression at home. The certainty, too, that their 
utterances will not affect the action of their Governments 
deprives Continental journalists of much of their sense of re- 
sponsibility. Add a certain genuine enjoyment in abuse, such 
as you may see in sections of our own lower class, and foreign 
criticism is deprived of much of its biting power. What 
remains we must tolerate calmly, as one of the drawbacks of 
too great prosperity. 


Three things strike us in this war as hopeful for the future, 
One is the readiness of the Reservists to respond to the call 
on them, a fact which will by and by enable us to keep a really 
considerable home army without unendurable expense. It 
suggests, too, that if ever England was invaded the 
hundreds of thousands who have been regularly trained 
and are now in civil life would step forward to defend 
her, and would be competent to do it. If we could only 
bring the Militia up to the Army level of discipline we 
should be safe beyond any conceivable danger. Another is 
the large increase in recruiting caused by the prospect of 
active service—proof that our lads of to-day do not fear the 
shells—and the third is the thorough devotion of onr officers 
to their work. Examinations have certainly not taken the 
pluck out of them, while they have generated a new fore- 
thought and desire to practise soldiership as an art. On 
the hill of Talang the officers, who were recklessly exposing 
themselves, were urgent with their men to avail themselves 
of cover. We hope we shall hear no more of the old nonsense 
that education takes the daring out of boys. It never was 
even believed true about the gentry, and the lads who charged 
over that terrible ridge bad every one of them passed through 
Board-schools or voluntary schools. 


General de Galliffet advances rapidly to his end, the 
restoration of discipline in the French Army. The recent 
decree by which he resumes control of promotion to all 
higher appointments, a prerogative surrendered by M. de 
Freycinet, restores effective power to the Minister of 
War, and two new decrees will purify the upper ranks. 
By one he sends into retirement a number of Inspecting 
Generals who diffased over France the feelings of the Sapreme 
Military Council in Paris, where they generally resided, and 
by another he introduces a new element into that body, 
Generals commanding army corps in the interior are made 
ex-officio members, and while still residing with their 
commands, will come up to Paris to take part in its delibera- 
tions. The general object, it will be seen, is to break up the 
“gang,” which has become infected with political feeling, 
and to restore the influence of the Generals actually on 
service, together with that of the Minister of War. If General 
de Galliffet can only discover an adlatus who is worthy to 
succeed him his policy should be successful, but it requires 
some time. 


Lord Curzon has issued an admirable General Order. A 
native woman was recently outraged by some European 
soldiers in Rangoon, and all efforts to obtain justice were 
frustrated. The officers, ashamed that such a stigma should 
be cast upon their regiment, showed “apathy” in their 
investigation, and when the men were tried, the evidence was 
insufficient. The men concerned have been dismissed, and it 
bas been proposed at Indian headquarters to visit the 
apathetic officers with severe disciplinary measures; but 
as the necessity of referring to England may cause delay, the 
Governor-General has taken the unusual step of addressing 
the Empire. He “desires to place upon record the sense of 
profound horror and repugnance that has been felt by the 
Government of India at the incident in question.” “ That the 
offence itself should have been committed under the conditions 


to detect and to punish the offenders by the Pp 
military and civil inquiry should have resulted 
failure, owing in the main to the negligence and 
were displayed in responsible quarters in the ear] 
the investigation. These matters will be made 
of official action.” The Viceroy is entrusted 
sovereign powers, and it is to be regretted that 
whatever should prevent him in emergent cages from doi 
immediate and severe justice. The natives of India are mt 
aware that crimes will occasionally occur. What they ask f 
their rulers is to punish at once and sternly any of thei 
agents whose negligence or whose favouritism prevents ‘te 
being done. Happily, the case is rare in India, 
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We regret to record the death of Mr. Grant Allen, the well. 
known novelist, which occurred at his residence on Hind. 
head on Wednesday. He was a man about whom there wil] 
be many opinions. In our judgment, he wished through life 
to be a man of science, but owing to an incurable defect of 
accuracy he never reached the level to which he aspired. Ha 
was driven, therefore, into literature, and ultimately into 
fiction, in which he had considerable, though mixed, success, 
The son of a Canadian clergyman, familiar with America 
for a time Principal of a new College in Jamaica, ls 
visitor to mavy lands, he had a great fund of out-of-the-way 
knowledge, both of places and men, which he used often 
most effectively, though he read into his personages more 
than is in them. He had considerable power in inventing 
striking situations—for example, there are at least a dozen 
in his two best books, “In the Tents of Shem” and “In A} 
Shades ”—and we greatly doubt whether any one who began 
one of his stories of adventure ever laid it down unfinished, 
His problem novels, on the other hand, are poor, being in 
fact long-drawn essays to prove that accepted morality hag 
a very feeble basis, a kind of work to which he was un. 
equal. Some of his shorter stories are very striking, and 
one, “The Rev. John Creedy,” has seriously influenced 
general opinion against the whole negro race, ; 


The Times correspondent at Tokio endeavours to state in 
outline the policy of Japan towards China. She will not 
enter into alliance with the great but decaying Empire, but 
as China is her great market, and she fears States with a 
protectionist policy, she is willing to reorganise and train 
the Chinese Army, if Great Britain will at the same time 
defend Chinese coasts and reorganise the Chinese Navy. 
Overtures inviting Japan to do both have, therefore, been 
declined. The correspondent is fierce in his repudiation of 
the idea that the two nations could combine against the 
West, and declares that the Japanese have never displayed 
any ferocity of racial feeling. We are entirely desirous of 
seeing both Japan and China prosper, but we must demur 
to this statement. The educated Chinese have from time to 
time shown the strongest disposition to massacre Europeans, 
and if there were no men-of-war, the literati, who instigate 
the risings, would never be punished, Japan is more 
civilised, but she prohibited Europeans from entering her 
territory during centuries, and after they had forced their 
way in, her armed class, the samurai, frequently attacked 
Enropeans solely on account of their nationality. A strong 
China would undoubtedly slaughter out the Russians in 
Eastern Asia, and we may be excused for doubting whether 
the yellow race, if umited, would bear either control or 
guidance from white men. 

The Government of Russia has not yet succceded in extir- 
pating the pecuniary corruption which is the dry-rot of its 
Services. Admiral Tyrtoff, commanding the Fleet in the 
Black Sea, has found it necessary to arrest and bring to trial 
no less than forty-three officers, including every chief engi. 
neer, in the Black Sea Fleet, and a number of naval in- 
structors, on charges of pecalation. Their plan appears to 
have been to order quantities of supplies, and then, in collu- 
sion with the purveyors, an inspector of mines (? coal mines), 
and others, to certify receipt when much smaller quantities bad 
really been received. The conspirators, of course, divided the 
value of the difference. That form of fraud is, of all others, the 
most dangerous to a State, because when the emergency ares 
the necessary supplies are not there, and cannot be precared in 





that have been publicly disclosed is revolting; but it 
is scarcely less regrettable that the efforts which were made 





time. The accused men are to be tried on December 2nd, 
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ae hel guilty are liable to Siberia; but even that 
hs ible penalty seems to exercise little effect. The truth 
gear nothing will stop corruption, when it has once 
iin traditional, except full liberty of complaint and 


decent pay. 

The Court which tried the officers in Berlin for professional 
gambling has acquitted them, much against its will. It was 
roved that two handred officers were attracted to the baccarat 
clab, that £15,000 was won from them, and that a notorious 
professional gambler already once convicted and sentenced to 
penal servitude was a member of the club. The Judges, 
therefore, admitted that there was strong ground for suspect- 
ing the accused who set it up, bat held that. according toa 
decision passed by the Supreme Court, the essence of the 
crime was the intention to live by constant gambling, 
and that this intention had not been proved. “ The 
accused,” they continued, “will have already discovered 
the verdict of public opinion upon the moral side of 
the case,” but the Court has nothing to do with 
that side. How much has it to do with public opinion P 
As the accused had no money when they began, and 
lived extravagantly on the profits of their play, as heavy 
drinking was going on all through the meetings of the club, 
and as the two principal witnesses absconded before the 
trial, the verdict is considered highly unsatisfactory. It 
remains for the Emperor to express his opinion, which will 
not be a lenient one. Apart from the Hohenzollern dislike 
of all laxity in the Army, the practice of gambling creates a 
distinction between rich and poor officers which it is one 
object of the Regulations to prevent. 








In the House of Commons on Monday Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach made his financial proposals in regard to meet- 
ing the £10,000,000 voted for war purposes. He calcu- 
lates that in the current year he will have an excess of 
£3,000,000 of revenue over ordinary expenditure. This 
£3,000,000 he allocates for the war, and he also proposes 
to take power to raise £8,000,000 in Treasury bonds. The 
question of how these £8,000,000 are ultimately to be met he 
Jeaves over till next April, but he expressed the opinion that 
the taxpayers of the Republics ought properly to be called 
upon to pay a part of the cost of the war. He stated inci- 
dentally his opinion that it would not be right to make any 
permanent addition to the National Debt, except in the case 
of a war waged with a first-class Power. On Wednesday Sir 
William Harcourt, who had missed being at Monday’s debate 
owing toa mistake, criticised the proposals on the ground 
that no proposal was made for meeting the war expenditure 
out of fresh taxation. % He acquiesced, however, in the general 
unanimity with which the proposals were agreed to by the 
House. Accordingly the Finance Bill was read a second 
time without a division. 


We agree with what Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has actually 
done, and we agree also that for a war like the present there 
must be no permanent increase of the Debt. If, however, this 
view is pressed so as to mean that we must while we are 
waging a costly war continue to pay off as much of the old 
Debt as we decided ought properly to be paid off in time 
of peace, we do not agree. We hold that in a war year 
there would be no harm in suspending all repayment of 
Debt and letting the sole funds appropriated to the service of 
Debt be those required for the annual interest on the Debt. 
To do that is not to add to our indebtedness. A has a 
mortgage on his estate, and is steadily paying off about 
£1,000 a year of it. One of his farms, which is unfortunately 
uninsured, is burnt down this year, and £1,000 1s required to 
rebuild it. Shall we call A a recklessly foolish, improvident 
spendthrift because, instead of cutting down his expenditure 
by £1,000, he resolves to suspend his plan of annual repay- 
ments of mortgage for a year, and to use the money to 
rebuild the farm ? 


On Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain ended a very powerful 
speech with an excellent criticism of Mr. Selous’s letter to the 
Times, in which he (Mr. Selous) suggested that if we try to 
crash a Teutonic people we shall meet with the fate we met in 
America. Of course we shall, and we should deserve it. 
But, as Mr. Chamberlain asked, how are the Dutch crushed 
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might have added, when they use their own language and 
have their own Roman Dutch law? If any one desires to 
realise fully the sophistry of the line of argument thus com- 
bated by Mr. Chamberlain, let him consider first what would 
be the condition of the Transvaal if we were to be beaten, 
and then compare it with what it will be if we are successful, 
If we are finally beaten, the Transvaal will be a State in which 
the majority of the white people will have no share in the 
government; in which the majority will have no right to 
be armed while the minority will bear arms; in which, 
while the language of the majority will be English, Dutch 
will be the language used in the Courts, in public busi- 
ness, and in the primary schools. If, on the other hand, 
the British are successful, all white men will share equally 
in the government, the language of both majority and 
minority will be used officially, and the right to carry arms 
will be the same for all. We have the greatest respect for 
Mr. Selous, and believe him to be as honest as he is brave, 
but we cannot agree with him on the present occasion. We 
would say to him—we quote from memory—as Chatham 
said to those who spoke against Cromwell and the men who 
overthrew “the sallen tyranny of Charles and Laud” :— 
‘ There may have been treason, there may have been ambition, 
there may have been sedition, but you shall never persuade 
me that it was not the cause of liberty on the one side 
and of tyranny on the other.’ 


Mr. Courtney, who followed Mr. Chamberlain, strongly 
denounced him for speaking of President Kruger’s crooked 
diplomacy. He declared that it was not a question of the ulti- 
matum, nor of the first shot, but as to whether our demands 
were of such a nature, or such importance, as to justify war. 
“Upon this issue we shall be judged,” added Mr. Courtney. 
We agree. That is the true issue, but Mr. Courtney seems to 
forget that President Kruger and President Steyn must be 
jadged on it as well as Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury, 
The responsibility cannot rest on one side alone. The only 
other feature of this part of the debate was the announce- 
ment of his resignation by Mr. Davitt. Mr. Davitt is ad- 
mitted on all sides to have been personally an honourable, if 
irascible, Member of Parliament, but we do not imagine that 
even on Irish questions his contributions to the work of the 
House were ever of much practical value,—as, for example,\are 
those of Mr. Healy and Mr. Arthur O’Connor, who are 
great Parliamentarians. 


Sir Edward Grey, in the course of a speech delivered on 
Wednesday in support of Lord Rosebery’s candidature for 
the Rectorship of Glasgow University, declared that as the 
result of careful study and earnest thought, his fixed convic- 
tion was that the war was inevitable. He had been through 
the Blue-books, and it was clear to his mind that all through 
President Kruger never meant to grant real reforms. We 
were fighting for the right to protect our own fellow-subjects 
in the Transvaal, negotiations having failed, and to maintain 
our paramountcy, a question which the Boers were the first 
to raise. The Boers, on the other hand, were fighting not 
merely for their independence, but in order to maintain that 
race ascendency which we had forgone in Cape Colony, and if 
we had rejected the appeal of the Outlanders it would have 
alienated their affections, and in the end would have lost us 
Sonth Africa. He did not like the way in which the 1881 
preamble had been introduced into the question, but the 
dispute went much deeper than preambles. The vital point 
was the spirit in which these Conventions had been framed, 
and the Boers while violating that spirit had strained the 
letter of the Conventions. 

The Mansion House Transvaal Refugees Fund had reached 
the sum of £145,000 on Thursday evening, while the Fund 
opened by the Lord Mayor for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of officers and men killed or disabled in the war 
already amounts to upwards of £30,000. We note with 
gratitude and pleasure the appeal issued by several American 
ladies resident in London to their compatriots on both sides 
of the Atlantic, to raise within a fortnight’s time a sum of 
£30,000 for the immediate equipment and despatch of a 
hospital ship for the relief of the sick and wounded soldiers 
and refugees in South Africa. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 





in Cape Colony ?—are they crushed when they are allowed 
to have a government of their own complexion, and, he 


New Consols (2}) were on Friday 104. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SS ae 
THE COURSE OF THE WAR. 


HE most striking thing about the course of the war 

. hitherto has not been so much the splendid bravery 
shown by our men, though that has been beyond all 
praise, but the exceedingly able, and yet daring, way in 
which they have been handled by their commanders. We 
never expected our soldiers to show anything but the 
highest courage and the strongest sense of duty and 
discipline, and we are not the least surprised that they 
sturmed almost impregnable hillsides defended by artillery 
and lined by the best marksmen in the world.—The 
young Boers clearly shoot quite as well as the old, and 
show the same soldierly virtues of pluck and endurance.— 
The truth is that the fighting qualities of the Anglo- 
Saxon are just as well marked as they ever were; witness 
the ridge at Santiago and Talana Hill. But though we 
had a right to take for granted the courage of officers and 
men, we may legitimately show, not merely pride and 
pleasure, but a sense of special satisfaction in the 
masterly way in which our troops were led. Jt is very 
common for Continental critics to assert that British officers 
know nothing of the conditions of modern warfare, and 
can only win battles against blacks. ‘If they ever have 
to face modern weapons in the hands of white men who 
know how to shoot and use their heads as well as their 
hands we shall hear much less about British successes.’ 
That has been the attitude of the Continental soldier. Well, 
we have met a white force of exceptional merit led by able 
commanders who know the country and understand their 
own very effective system of fighting to perfection, 
and we have been able to do a good deal more 
than hold our own. The test of good general- 
ship is the employment of all three arms—infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery—in their appropriate work, and 
this our commanders have succeeded in doing. The 
history of the three actions at Glencoe, at Elandslaagte, 
and at Rietfontein shows that our officers, from the 
General to the Lieutenant, exactly realised the nature of 
the work before them, and did it with scarcely a blunder. 
In all three cases we anticipated general attacks by the 
Boers in force by carefully conducted assaults,—always 
the safest form of defence for a small force when 
confronted by a superior one, and obliged to stand, in 
the larger sense, on the defensive. On each occasion 
we found the Boers in position on the crown of a 
ridge,—7.e., with the ground sloping away behind them. 
On this ridge were. posted their guns, and its edges and 
sides, generally thickly strewn with boulders, were lined 
with riflemen,—and, remember, the best riflemen in the 
world. In the hollow behind the ridge were picketed 
the Boers’ horses, for practically the whole Boer Army con- 
sists of mounted infantry. Our first act in attacking 
these positions was to shell the ridge till the Boer artillery 
was silenced, or sufficiently silenced to allow our infantry 
to advance in long thin lines. While the Boer artillery 
was still active our infantry could not have advanced 
without courting absolute destruction. But even after the 
enemy’s guns bad been silenced our artillery continued to 
shell the ridge in order to keep down the Boer rifle-fire, our 
troops meantime working up towards the Boers’ position 
on both flanks, and also in front. Meantime our cavalry 
and mounted infantry, supported by guns, had been sent to 
make a wide detour round the flank with the object of 
getting to the enemy’s rear. As soon as these operations 
had developed sufficiently and the moment was ripe, our 
guns ceased firing, and the infantry regiments on flank 
and front, which had previously crept up as near as 
they could, sprang forward ana carried the ridge with 
a rusb,—a rush in: which, alas! many brave men fell 
dead. or wounded. This rush was never really met 
by the Boers. Except in individual cases, they began 
to stream away from the ridge as soon as it was 
actually crested by our men; their object being to 
get to their horses, for it is the Boer’s first instinct 
in a difficulty to find his horse. But here a surprise 
awaited them. They found to their dismay that the 
horses on which they had relied to make good their 
retreat had been stampeded by our Lancers and 
Hussars. Worse, they found troops of cavalry, who 





ai 
charged through and through them, using their lances 
with deadly effect. Now nothing is more terrifying to a 
fugitive or retreating forc2—for the Boers, of course did 
not regard themselves as fugitives, but merely - un. 
beaten men retiring to take up new and better ground— 
than to be ridden down by men with “ pointed sticks.” 
Meantime, for those who got free from the cavalry there 
were the shells of the artillery, which had been brought 
up to support our troopers. This is, of course, only a 
very rough sketch of the general character of the fightin 
hitherto. In each of the three battles, for instance, there 
were plenty of special circumstances. At the same time 
the plan of operations we have described shows the 
general character of the fighting adopted. “Very simple ” 
will be the comment of many of our readers, and very 
simple no doubt these tactics seem on paper. When, how. 
ever, they have to be carried out, not on a map, but on a 
rough and broken country, with a hundred modifications 
and exceptions, they are anything but simple. The fact, 
then, that they were in each case acted on and pressed 
to a successful conclusion does immense credit to the 
general officers in command—and chief among them to 
General Symons, who was the master of quick and ready 
disciples—and to the regimental officers who carried out 
the actual evolutions. No doubt the officers had splendid 
material to deal with, and knew that if they gave an 
order to storm an apparently impregnable bit of rock. 
work it would be stormed it the thing were physically 
possible, but that does not detract from the precision 
and. ability with which they were led. It used to be 
said a generation ago, though not very fairly, that 
the British Army consisted of lions led by asses, It 
now consists of lions led by cool, shrewd, and able 
men who, while they have developed their brains, have 
lost nothing in physical courage, or in the sense of 
loyalty and duty. 

We have spoken of the able tactics displayed by our 
officers in the actual moment of battle. The strategy of 
the campaign up till now strikes us as no less bold ad 
successful. General White, with a force of some twelve 
thousand men, has been engaged in the task of holding 
in check a Boer force of some thirty thousand 
men, occupied in invading Natal from the North, 
East, and West. Our troops held the Dundee-Lady- 
smith line, and were anxious to hold it as long 
as possible, in order to prevent the enemy pene- 
trating too far into Natal. But to do this required 
very high qualities of generalship, for the position 
gave great opportunities to the Boers to take us in 
detail, and to envelop and crush, first the force at 
Glencoe, and then that at Ladysmith. Our generals ran 
that risk, however, and, instead of being taken in detail, 
managed to take the Boers in detail, delivering three 
successive blows against portions of the enemy’s armies. 
Strategy might not too inexactly be defined as the art of 
putting at any particular moment a larger force into 
the field than that possessed by the enemy,—for the 
cardinal rule of war is that, other things being equal, the 
bigger army wins, and a general must always assume that 


other things—i.e., courage, supplies of ammunition, skilful | 


firing, &c.—will be equal. Now we managed at Glencoe to 
attack one of the three columns of the Boers who were 
advancing to attack us in unison, before the other two 
came up. Again, at Elandslaagte we were able to 
attack a column which wanted to join in a second 
attack on Glencoe, and not to be attacked in force. 
Lastly, at Rietfontein we were able to hit, and hit hard, 
a force of Boers which had not yet met the bodies 
with which it was attempting to get into connection. 
Again, we managed to get our force out of Glencoe 
and to join it to that at Ladysmith without the smaller 
force being called on to meet an overwhelming body of 
Boers. We trust that as we write the Ladysmith force: 
now in combination with that from Glencoe may be 
attacking the Free State Boers before their junction with 
General Joubert’s northern column. But that is hope, 
not fact. It may be, of course, that during the 
next few days the fortune or the skill of our com- 
manders may prove at fault, but be that as it may one 
thing is certain. Our officers of all ranks have showa 
themselves as able and resourceful in command as they 
and the soldiers under them have proved bold and 
resolute. 
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THE WAR AND THE POWERS. 


ILL the Powers attempt to intervene in our quarrel 
with the Boers? That is a question which is 
being very widely asked just now. If we are to answer 
it shortly, our answer must be: “ No, but they would very 
much like to.” But though we feel little anxiety on the 
subject, we are not the least surprised that the matter is 
being eagerly discussed at the present juncture, for there 
are plenty of suggestions of foreign intervention in the 
air, To begin with, the foreign Press is full of rumours 
as to mysterious doings in the European Chancelleries, of 
exchanges of views between this and that Government, and 
of dark sayings by “ leading diplomatists.” Indeed, if 
we are to believe some of the Continental journalists, 
England is on the eve of being faced by a great 
coalition, which will act as the combined Governments 
of Russia, Germany, and France acted after the war 
between China and Japan. We shall be allowed, that 
is, to fight as much as we like with the Boers, and to win 
as many battles as we can, but when it comes to settling 
the final terms we shall be told that the Powers will not 
consider it consistent with their vital interests that we 
shall alter the status quo in South Africa. In other 
words, we shall be warned to leave the Republics 
alone. In support of the view that something of 
this kind is likely to occur, and that the game 
played so successfully against Japan will be attempted, 
men point to the great scale on which our military 
preparations have been carried on, and still more 
to the fact that we are virtually mobilising our Fleet, or 
at any rate putting the best part of it on a war footing. 
There would not be all this to-do, they say, unless the 
Government knew there was a danger of foreign compli- 
cations, 


To deal first with the point about the preparations. 
We admit that the preparations are of a kind which 
would be excessive if we and the Boers were the only 
Powers in the world, but at the same time we do not 
think that they must in any sense be taken as a sign that 
the Government believes that intervention is likely. 
Rather we should say that the attitude of the Govern- 
ment might be expressed something after this manner. 
‘The difference between making preparations just adequate 
and preparations on the higher scale is not very great, 
and therefore it is best to do the thing thoroughly. It 
has besides this great advantage. Evenif we got into 
serious trouble in South Africa we shall not, if our pre- 
parations are thorough, offer any temptation to foreign 
Powers to put unfriendly pressure upon us. They will 
now be able to say to their Chauvinists: ‘It is true 
England is embarrassed, but then her mobilised Fleet 
and the great increase to her land forces make her 
stronger than ever. She is mobilised already, and could, 
therefore, if threatened strike with all her strength a fort- 
night before we could.” It is clear, then, that it pays us 
to be ready, although there is probably no real danger.’ 
Who can doubt that prudent men would argue something 
in this way, and agree to give no possible excuse for a 
Chauvinist wave carrying any of the foreign Powers off 
their feet ? But though we think that our high state of 
naval efficiency would be quite suffieient to keep the 
Powers from trying to dictate terms to us, we hold that 
there are other reasons even stronger which will 
forbid them from entering into such a scheme. To make 
It worth while for them to take hostile action, they must 
feel absolutely certain of beating us, and beating us, 
remember, to the ground. It must be a war of the 
delenda est Carthago kind; for, needless to say, they 
would not expect that their demands would be acceded to. 
Weare not Japan ; and after all they do not really believe 
us to be effete. Intervention they know would mean a 
war, in which either they would fail or else the United 
Kingdom would cease to be a world-Power. But if the 
thing is argued out seriously, we do not believe that even 
the most excitable of foreign statesmen thinks that we 
should be destroyed. And for this reason. In the first 
place, it is more than probable that with our great Fleet 
and exceedingly efficient, if small, Army we should in a 
defensive war be able to stand up to, and beat off, 
Germany, France, and Russia,—granting that combina- 
tion possible, for the sake of argument. But even if we 
found the task just too much for us alone, we should 
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have no reason to despair, for the United States would 
in the last resort be obliged to forbid our extinction by 
coalesced Europe. In her own interests America must 
do so. She knows that if England were destroyed, the 
Powers, flushed with victory, would turn their atten- 
tion next to America. The United States is not loved on 
the Continent, as she found out last year, and the moment 
England had disappeared the Monroe doctrine would 
also disappear. That doctrine has come to mean “hands 
off” in Mexico, Central America, and South America. 
We have in effect assented to this claim on the part of 
America, but Europe has not, and chafes bitterly at what 
it regards as a piece of insolent selfishness. The United 
States could not, then, even if all thought of kinship 
were thrown aside, afford to see us go under. But the 
thought of kinship would not be thrown aside. No doubt 
at this moment every official American would declare, and 
probably believe, that his country could take no part in 
any European quarrel, and that though he would be sorry 
to see England destroyed, it would not be right for the 
United States to mix herself up with the affairs of 
Europe. No doubt this “correct” attitude would be 
maintained with perfect success as long as we were 
victorious, holding our own, or even if we were only just 
holding our own, The moment, however, that we 
were beginning to get seriously the worst of it we 
believe that there would be but one voice in America. 
The news that we had got our backs to the wall and 
would be “done for” unless help came from our own 
flesh and blood, would set the whole continent on fire 
from Maine to California, from Oregon to South Carolina. 
We do not want to say a word as to what was done here 
last year when America was threatened by a coalesced 
Europe, for such action as was taken here was not taken 
with any idea of favours to come. America would, we 
fervently trust and believe, not help us because of that, 
but because of something far deeper and stronger. There 
is a tacit, but none the less perfectly clear and binding, 
understanding between the two peoples to the effect that, 
though they may have their private quarrels, and though 
each may do things that do not concern the other, the 
moment one of them really gets his back against the 
wall the other will be found at his side. ‘Mv brother 
and I quarrel: but it is my brother and I against 
the world.’ Now the Continent knows this instinc- 
tively, and therefore it does not want to try a battle 
to the death with the United Kingdom. There is yet 
another reason why England will not be confronted 
by a coalition. It would not pay Germany to join our 
enemies, and without Germany a coalition would be im- 
possible. We may be sure that if France and Russia 
would not fight over Fashoda, they will not fight us over 
the Transvaal. We are very much stronger at sea now 
than we were last year, and they are relatively perceptibly 
weaker, 


But though we entirely refuse to believe that any 
attempt will be made to provoke a war by the Powers 
playing the game they played so successfully in the case 
of Japan, we do not think it impossible that some of the 
Powers may take advantage of the war to claim compen- 
sation. That is, Russia and France may attempt to do 
things which they have not dared to do previously for fear 
of England. It is said, for example, that France will 
buy Ceuta from Spain (and also possibly the Canaries) and 
fortify the former so strongly that it will become a new 
Gibraltar. She will at the same time find an excuse for 
taking Morocco under her wing after the manner in 
which she took Tunis. Russia, on the other hand, will 
choose the moment for arranging with Turkey that her 
battleships may come and go through the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles, though the warships of other Powers shall 
be excluded, for getting a large portion of Northern 
Persia within her grip, and also for strengthening 
her hold on Pekin. Very possibly something of 
this kind will be attempted, but it may be pointed 
out that it will be a very dangerous game if puslied 
too far. There are no doubt certain things which we 
should be willing enough to concede if compensation 
were asked for in a friendiy way, but there are others 
which we would not yield. In any case, if we chose to 
stand firm we should have very little difficulty in defeating 
the plans of France and Russia. Germany does not want 
to see France in possession of Morocco, or Russia made 
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pre-eminent in Turkey. If, then, we were to say to | will not be chosen, but fails to tell us who is the mon 
Germany: ‘If you refuse to help us now we shall let | likely candidate. He will say, and say truly thet tee 
France take Morocco, and allow Russia to dominate all|is never known, the sympathies of the electors 7 
Asiatic Turkey; whereas if you stand by us we will| even after the doors of the Conclave are sealed; but ; 
secure Asia Minor to you, and if France fights us will | must be possible, one would think, for one who knows : 
give you and your Italian allies all Northern Africa from | much to winnow the list a little more closely than he ti 
the Cyrenaic Peninsula to Cape Spartel (we., ee a done. ” 
southern coast of the Mediterranean) as a Colonia It is most improbable, next to imposs; 
Empire,’ Germany could hardly refuse. In a word, aT | tastiae Cardinal ah te Filey, yey 2 ~ 
France and Russia were to ask for “compensation” of a majority in the Conclave composed of Italians b ‘ 
kind which we thought unreasonable, we could without | totais being thirty-five to twenty-si orn, the 
l “ c , . 'y-six, but there are 
difficulty make offers to the Triple Alliance which would put | peasons, almost overwhelming reasons, wh Grave 
3 A ones ; ’ & ask F) Y 00 one wh 
Germany, Austria, and Italy on our side. But the Triple | no¢ of that nation should be elected. The ld a 
Alliance plus the British Fleet and an army of sixty | that the Church is centralised in Rome, and that the 
thousand men accustomed to war, and able to be placed | Gongregations or Committees which govern it would feel 
by our Flect exactly where they would be most formidable, | themselves out of touch with a foreign Pope, is still 
would be an immensely powerful combination. Russia operative, and rather stronger than weaker because the 
thinks herself invulnerable, but she has never been | yew Dogma has compelled them all to exalt their chiefs 
attacked by a great sea Power in combination with a spiritual rights. Infallibility cannot be entrusted to a 
great land Power. barbarian. International enmities have become more 
It is not, however, really necessary to consider these | bitter, and no German or Englishman could be elected 
matters, especially in regard to Russia, which is not really | because Frenchmen would believe him hostile, while the 
a Power at heart hostile to England, though owing to many | choice of a Frenchman would rouse suspicion in all who 
misunderstandings on both sides she thinks that England | think in German or possibly in Magyar. There are but 
is intent on thwarting her favourite ambitions, and must | two Slav Cardinals, Ledochowski and Missia, and, though 
therefore be considered as her enemy. In reality, the only | the former would be a worthy candidate, he would be 
serious enemies of Russia are the Germans and Teutonic | disliked both in Russia and Germany, as sure to keep up 
Austrians, who are the essential foes of Slav aspirations. | the sentiment, partly religious and partly national, which 
We may feel pretty certain, then, that there will be no| prevents Poles from being politically forgotten. Ay 
attempt to intervene and dictate terms on the part of the | American Cardinal mightnodoubt be elected without excit. 
Powers, and also no serious endeavour to enforce com- | ingmuch international feeling—though Spanish-Awerica, it 
pensation at the point of the bayonet. The only thing | must be remembered, is a great division of the Catholic 
that could encourage the Powers to try to act as they | world, and both detests and dreads the North-American 
acted in the case of Japan would be any serious symptoms | —but the election of Cardinal Gibbons would seem to the 
of anxiety here. If we were to show fear they might | Congregations a revolutionary proceeding, and one, more. 
possibly move. But there is not the slightest chance of | over, forbidden by the grand obstacle of all. It would be 
that. The temper of our people is all the other way. It | fatal to the last chance of the restoration of the temporal 
is conceivable that some harm of a different kind might | power. That restoration, if accomplished at all, mist be 
be done by the conviction of the man in the street that | accomplished by the sword, and to modern ideas the 
we could safely “take on” the whole Continent. That is | imposition by force of a foreign Sovereign rejected by a 
the only risk we run from public feeling here. whole people is painfully repugnant. Even the moderate 
Cardinals cannot bring themselves to surrender all hope 
of once more becoming Princes, and showing the world 
ae how a State ought to be governed for the promotion of 
THE NEXT CONCLAVE. Christian life, and they pena at we all oie 
2 ioe greatest actuaries say, we beliove, that the ex- | difficulties in the way of their dream by selecting as their 
pectation of Jife at ninety is practically nil, or | chief any foreigner whatsoever, whether German, Slav, 
rather is an incalculable quantity. The candle so often | Latin, or American. They will choose an Italian, and 


Varying 








goes out in men of that age, even when there is no breeze 
stirring, that tbeir lives are never safe for an hour, It is 
reasonable, therefore, as Leo XIII. will be ninety on 
March 2nd next, for others than Cardinals to speculate on 
the result of the next Conclave, which must arrive so soon, 
and will so profoundly interest the whole of the Christian 
world. The Catholic Church, it is true, is waning, not 
only because power is passing to the growing Protestant 
nations, but because she loses yearly an imwense number 
of her children, who, without beat of drum, silently merge 
themselves in the ranks of Protestantism or infidelity. In 
the United States, for example, the Church claims five 
million fewer disciples than she ought to have had if all 
Catholic immigrants had clung to the ancient faith. Still, 
though within another century the Church may have 
shrunk till it is no longer even the first of Christian sects, 
its claims are so lofty, its organisation so peculiar, there 
being no other ecclesiastical Monarchy in Christendom, 
and its history has been so splendid, that the election to 
its throne will always remain a subject of the highest in- 
tellectual interest. This will be especially the case at the 
next vacancy, for the Papacy clearly stands at the parting 
of the ways, and the next Pope will probably decide 
whether his Church shall continue to be world-wide, or 
shall become practically the Church of the Latin races 
alone, races which, if they are not decaying, are being 
outstripped in the great contest. If he isa man in whom 
the spiritual life is strong he may infuse new vigour into 
the veins of the Church, while if he is a mere diplomatist, 
or a hunter after temporal power, he may extinguish the 
reverence for his office among the progressive races. We 
read, therefore, in the Quarterly Review an account of all 
Cardinals who are Papabili with keen curiosity, and, we 
must add, with something like disappointment. The 
well-informed writer indicates clearly indeed those who 





among Italians they will strive to find a man of ability and 
spotless character who will be strictly conservative in his 
policy, especially as relates to the kingdom of Italy. 
They are far too well-meaning, as well as worldly 
wise, to elect a man about whose character there 
is any shade of doubt, and too well aware of modern 
necessities to choose any man whose abilities are mani- 
festly unequal to his lofty and unique position. Pio Nono 
was a genius in an odd way, and Leo XIII. vanquished 
Bismarck in diplomacy, and must have been at one time 
one of the keenest intelligences in the world. We shall be 
surprised, too, if those grave and courtly old gentlemen 
choose any man who will not look his part, or who in his 
bearing suggests anything grotesque. At the same time 
they wil] desire, as English Premiers do when they recom- 
mend an Archbishop, a “ safe” man, certain not to shock 
the world with novelties, or to travel on a line which his 
subordinate coadjutors do not understand. These con- 
ditions will be found to thin the numbers greatly, they 
striking out Cardinal Oreglia, who would be dangerously 
fanatic ; Cardinal Capecelatro, who is too old—seventy- 
seven ; Cardinal Svampa, who is too young—forty-eight; 
Cardinal Parocchi, who is plebeian and corpulent mm 
outward appearance; Cardinal di Pietro, because he is 
disliked at Berlin ; and, above all, Cardinal Rampolla, the 
Secretary of State, whose chances are rather favoured by 
the writer in the Quarterly, but who has probably 
offended half the Sacred College by his imperiousness, 
and all the Governments of Europe, especially the French. 
He will be no more elected than Autonelli would have 
been. This leaves in the front rank of the Papabili 
only three men : Cardinal Gotti, whom the Pope has indi- 
cated as his successor, Cardinal Jacobini, and Cardinal 
Vanutelli. The first-named is} described in the Quarterly 





as a reserved man, a Carmelite monk, whe is greatly 
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Cardinal Rampolla, but whose purposes may 
es even from We, and he either is personally 
, kind of saint, or he affects saintship. The second is a 
Roman by birth, of moderate opinions, an efficient 
organiser with a democratic turn, devoted to the Papacy, 
and supposed to be in bad health, which may mean 
only that he is indisposed to play a Cardinal’s part in the 
society of Rome. The third is a man of accomplishments, 
who has conciliated the foreign vote, and who may yet 
succeed in soothing away the opposition of the Jesuits. 
We should be inclined to fancy that unless the choice fell 
upon some comparatively unknown Italian, it would rest 
upon one of these three. The chances of the unknown, it 
should be remembered, are greatly impaired by a certain 
necessity for speed, the Conclave desiring not to leave 
time to the Governments to interfere, or to exert pressure 
on behalf of a favourite with their peoples. 


It will be noted that the Quarterly Reviewer, like all 
other recent writers on Papal elections, passes over in 
silence the possibility that the choice of the Conclave might 
fall on a man who was not a Cardinal. There is, in truth, 
no such possibility. In theory, the Pope being elected by 
the Holy Ghost acting through the Cardinals, the choice 
might fall on any baptised Christian, white or black; but 
for centuries the Conclave has never sought a supreme 
Bishop outside the narrow limit of its own body. No 
ability, no success, NO saintliness will make of the greatest 
Bishop in the Church a possible candidate unless he has 
attracted the favourable attention of a Pope, or has been 
recommended by one of the Governments to which the 
Papacy is obliged to defer. The ecclesiastical Monarchy is 
therefore not elective, but co-optative among the nominees 
of the Papal Sovereigns, past or present. Any system 
which endures so long must be accepted as having, in the 
opinion of those who manage it, worked well, but the 
drawbacks to this one are very patent. It must be nearly 
fatal to genius of any but the administrative kind. The 
choice lies always among a few elderly men who have 
held certain offices, and have pleased Popes whom 
originality or excessive fervour is very apt to displease. 
The Papal throne is, therefore, very unlikely to be 
filled by a great legislator, a great missionary, or any one 
whom the world would recognise as a great prophet. On 
the other hand, there is as little likelihood of its being 
filled by a zealot, a faddist, or a man incompetent to per- 
form its ordinary duties. On the whole, we should say 
that the hereditary system secured as many efficient chiefs, 
and the Parliamentary system more leaders of rare 
capacity, but that the Papal system secured best the 
conditions of durability. Nothing has lasted like it 
except the authority of the Mikado, and it is difficult to 
imagine the conditions which would bring it to a final 
end. Nothing but a permanent Council could supersede 
it, and the Popes will take strenuous care that no such 
body shall ever sit ; while of the democratic movements 
within the Church of which we used to hear, no one now 
ever speaks. Indeed, they have no longer a foothold. 
Even fanatic faith could hardly attribute infallibility to a 
Papacy in commission, 





IS AN EDUCATIONAL CONCORDAT POSSIBLE ? 


N? one who has given serious thought to the problems of 
: elementary education in England can doubt that an 
immense amount of mischief results from the fact that the 
friends of the two principal branches of our system—the 
Board-schools aud the voluntary schools—are in oppusite, 
and often very bitterly opposing, camps. That there have 
been and are some distinct advantages in the rivalry 
between the two classes of schools we do not for a moment 
deny. Indeed, we should regard it as an essential feature of 
any satisfactory permanent settlement that it should give 
fair scope to the realisation of diverse educational ideals. 
The radical fault of the present system is that it does not 
give scope to the realisation of any such ideals, but 
Places two of them over against one another in 
such a manner that their respective sympathisers are 
almost inevitably driven into mutual hostility of a more 
or less crippling character. This fact is very clearly indi- 
cated in recent pamphlets and papers by Mr. T. C. Hors- 
fall, of Macclesfield, who for several years has been 
patrioticaHty endeavouring to promote something in the 








shape of a concordat on educational questions. On the 
one hand, as he points out, ‘“‘as long as the Board-school 
party continues to feel the objections to denominational 
schools which it at present feels, it will use its influence to 
prevent those schools from being supplied from public 
sources with as much money as they need to make them 
effective ; and as the party is very strong in the country, 
and must therefore, in the long-run, be strong in the 
House of Commons, it will be able to prevent denomina- 
tional schools from being so supplied permanently. And, 
on the other hand, the denominational school party, so 
long as it continues to feel the objections to Board-schools 
which it at present feels, will continue to try to prevent 
the improvement of Board-schools, and will take measures 
to enable denominational schools to withstand the com- 
petition of Board-schools ; and as the party is very strong 
in the country, and therefore will be sometimes strong in 
the House of Commons, it will long be able to prevent any 
great improvement in Board-schools.” Very possibly, we 
think, a number of active educationists on both sides will 
quite honestly deny that the above quotation justly repre- 
sents the motives respectively animating them. But the 
more fully they look at the matter, the more entirely, in 
our judgment, will they be compelled to acknowledge that 
Mr. Horsfall correctly sets forth the practical working of 
the present clash of influences in the educational field. 


In so saying we are not in the least pronouncing censure 
upon those who are prominently connected with either of the 
two great bodies of opinion and sentiment concerned. It 
may well be that, in existing circumstances, each of them is 
doing his best, from his point of view, for the public 
good. But what we are anxious to point out is that the 
net result is not even a second-best, from a large national 
point of view, and that it is altogether unworthy ofa people 
priding itself upon its common-sense to acquiesce without 
an effort in a state of things which diverts into mutually 
neutralising channels the activities of large numbers of 
its most public-spirited and enlightened citizens. This, 
surely, is no abstract question. The educational field 
is not one in which we can, as a nation, afford to let our 
conflicting partisan aspirations engage in the game of 
mutual discomfiture without injury to the public interest. 
The fact is far otherwise. It is notorious that the great 
relative advances made by our industrial rivals are due in 
large measure to the improvements which the nations 
concerned have made in the development, by education, 
of the intelligence and the general aptitudes of their 
working classes. That being so, it is of vital importance 
that our system of primary education should be 
intellectually of the very best. This is not to say 
that it ought to include the largest number of 
subjects which it can be made to embrace. The 
proper line between elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, between necessary and “ornamental” subjcts, is 
a question of great complexity and difficulty, not 
to be decided, perhaps, in the same way in all parts of 
the country. But the essential thing is that such ques- 
tions should be considered and determined in each locality 
by the persons who have given the largest amount of 
thought to educational topics, and that they should be 
able to deal with them, as far as may be, on their merits, 
without arriére pensce. That condition is not now 
secured. In many parts of the country it comes to this,— 
that improvements, however desirable in themselves, in the 
secular curriculum or equipment of elementary schools, 
simply cannot be introduced into the voluntary schools 
because their managers have not got the necessary funds, 
and cannot be introduced, at the cost of the ratepayers, 
into the Board-schools without increasing the chances 
that children will be drawn off by their parents from the 
schools where religious teaching is regarded as of para- 
mount importance to schools where there is no certainty 
that it will be so regarded, and where it may even be 
neglected altogether. There lies the crux of the difficulty, 
or a great part of it. ‘There ought not to be the possi- 
bility of this clashing between the interests of the intellect 
and those of the soul and character. Where the religious 
denominations have at large cost provided, and for long 
years maintained, schools in which Christianity, as they 
understand it, may be fully taught as an essential part of 
every scholar’s education, it is manifestly unjust that, at 
any rate if the denominations are willing to continue 
proving their earnestness on the subject by appreciable 
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contributions, their wishes should be defeated. And 
that they will be defeated in many of the great towns 
of the North, and also in London, in the course of a few 
years, notwithstanding the aid-grant given under the Act of 
1896, seems certain, unless some radical change is made. 
Large numbers of the denominational schools, that is to 
say, will simply be starved out by the competition of the 
Board-schools. But the grievances are not all on one 
side. The anti-denominational-school attitude of many 
of the friends of Board-schools in the towns is due, not 
only to the well-founded belief that the maintenance of 
the former class of schools under existing conditions keeps 
secular elementary education at a lower level than it would 
reach if all elementary schools were Board-schools, but 
also to the unquestionable hardship of the position of 
Nonconformists in rural districts, where the only avail- 
able school is a Church-schvol under the control of a clergy- 
man whom, justly orunjustly, they may altogether distrust. 
To be obliged to have your child either taught doctrines 
of which you disapprove, or taught no religion at all, is a 
grievance differing but little in severity from that of 
having to choose between a secularly inferior schooi where 
Christianity, as you believe it, is fully taught, and one 
secularly superior where in your belief, it is taught in a 
maimed and inadequate fashion. 


If there are to be remedies, they should deal with 
both sets of grievances. That is what Mr. Horsfall 
aims at bringing about, and in his own part of 
the country he has been largely successful in pro- 
moting agreement, among Church people at least, as to 
the lines on which some settlement might be sought 
which would deal fairly with the reasonable suscepti- 
bilities and aspirations of all classes of citizens. At the 
Manchester Diocesan Conference a few days ago an almost 
unanimous vote was given for a series of resolutions 
which have been drawn up, as we understand, by the 
Bishop of Manchester, as the result of the deliberations 
of an influential and representative committee of Church- 
men of the Manchester diocese interested in education. 
They ask for legislation ‘‘ whereby schools in connection 
with religious denominations should, with the consent of 
the trustees or managers or both, be made use of by the 
Local Educational Authority of the district, all trusts or 
agreements to the contrary notwithstanding, on certain 
conditions.” Of these the first would be that “such 
school, or group of associated schools, shall be managed 
by a local committee of managers, on which the 
religious denomination shall be adequately repre- 
sented, the representatives to be appointed by the 
denomination.” Secondly, that the income of each con- 
senting school from all sources should be paid to the 
local authority, which on its part would provide all the 
money needed for the efficient maintenance of the school. 
Thirdly, that the funds needed for capital expenditure 
on the school buildings should be provided by the 
denomination, to whom reasonable borrowing facilities 
should be accorded by the local authority. Fourthly, 
that ‘“‘the appointment and dismissal of all teachers shall 
rest with the local committee of managers, subject to con- 
firmation by the local authority,” the head, and any other 
teachers charged with denominational instruction, being 
members of the denomination concerned ; and that “ due 
provision shall be made for the religious instruction, in 
accordance with the Cowper-Temple clause, by duly 
qualified teachers, of all children not of the school 
denomination, except those in whose case religious in- 
struction is objected to.” Finally, a desire is expressed 
that in regard to Board-schools ‘‘a similar security will be 
given for the permanence and adequacy of the religious 
instruction of those children whose parents desire it for 
them.” 

Space does not allow of our examining this scheme in 
detail now. But we may at least say that in its outlines 
it seenis to us to possess many of the elements necessary 
to an equitable and lasting settlement. On the one hand, it 
provides for the equalisation of the standards of secular in- 
struction as between Board and voluntary schools where at 
— they come into injurious competition. On the other 

and, it ensures the continuance of definite religious teach- 
ing in the denominational schools for the children of the 
denomination concerned while making provision (and 
here the value of the system of grouping schools should 
be noted) for the Christian instruction of children not of 
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the school’s denomination. Further, it lays stress on th 
importance of removing, as far as may be, the uncertainty 
now felt with regard to the quality and quantity 
of the religious teaching given in Board-schools, We 
are satisfied that the great bulk of Nonconformists are as 
anxious as Church people for assurances with regard 
to the “permanence and adequacy” of the religious 
element in primary education. A few influential pers 
sons, in touch with the Liberal and Nonconformist point 
of view, have already expressed themselves favourably as 
to the spirit of Mr. Horsfall’s proposals, and we should 
hope that on that side there will be a widespread 
recognition that the Manchester scheme furnishes lineg 
on which the assurances just mentioned can be obtained 
while affording effective guarantees for the protection of 
religious liberty. From Churchmen the scheme doubtless 
requires large concessions, but, speaking broadly, and 
without committing ourselves to details, they seem to be 
only of such a kind as would be well worth making in the 
general interests of the spiritual as well as intellectual 
welfare of the citizens of the future. There are already 
indications that among leading Churchmen of more schools 
than one this feeling is entertained. 





THE IRISH RHETORICIANS. 


E have no manner of sympathy with those who 
desire to take action against Irish Members and 
Irish Municipal Councillors on account of what they con- 
sider treasonable expressions. Their indignation is just 
enough, but they do not allow sufficiently for the enjoy- 
ment which all Celts, in Ireland no less than in France, 
derive from violent rhetoric, or for the width of the chasm 
which exists between their imaginations and their action. 
It is not necessary even to argue that our business, as we 
bave to live with these people for the next thousand years, 
is to remove instead of embittering causes of quarrel, or 
that threats obviously vain are always more completely 
punished by a smile than by a blow. The answer to all 
charges that the Irish are all rebels is the single word 
““Talana,” and itis a final one. Men who will die for the 
flag at the word of command are the best of loyalists. We 
cannot, however, let the recent outburst pass without 
pointing out how entirely it disproves the main contention 
of English Home-rulers, or how completely it reveals the 
incapacity of the present Irish leaders for any task 
demanding statesmanship. The English Home-rulers 
cannot get rid of the notion that the Irish Celts are at 
heart quite friendly, that. the quarrel between us is only 
a misunderstanding, and that it would be easy, if we 
would only surrender power, to developa“ union of hearts.” 
The countries, they say, if separated, would still in all 
external affairs pull together, and as Ireland costs its 
revenue, what more can we require? We will take this 
war in South Africa as the test. The Irish have not the 
smallest relation to the Transvaal which should make 
them regard the Boers as a friendly people. They are 
oppressed by them when admitted as guests as much 
as any Britishers. Their creed is marked out 
for special disabilities, no Catholic being admitted to 
office. They have no more kinship with the Dutch than 
with the English ; less, for they do not speak the same 
language or obey the same laws. Yet the moment the 
Boers begin killing Englishmen they offer them public 
sympathy, express wishes for their success, and, except 
when bound by military honour, give them all the aid 
and comfort they can. We cannot doubt that if Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill were now in operation the Irish majority 
would declare Ireland neutral in the war, even if they did 
not render the Boers active assistance. They would call 
upon all Irishmen to quit British military service, and 
send to Mr. Kruger assurances of favour which he would 
interpret as proof that the United Kingdom was hope- 
lessly divided, and that the Republics might accordingly 
fight on. They would do these things, not because they 
believe in the Boers, whom they regard as slow-witted 
heretics, but because they dislike the English, because, 1n 
fact, the “union of hearts” of which a few Gladstomians 
still dream does not exist, and will not exist until many 
years of common life and conjoint success have extin- 
guished the deep-seated antipathy of race. 
The lesson for the English is a sharp one, but the lesson 
for the Irish ought to be even sharper. They are clearly 
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giving their confidence to incompetent men. Their leaders 

e to persuade the predominant partner that if Ireland 
ie go, and becomes in practice a free Colony like Canada, 
‘ie Empire will suffer no loss. Their clear course as 
statesmen was to show that they could be enthusiastic 
allies, to support every measure proposed that would 
trengthen the hands of the Government, to exult in the 
or conduct of the Dublin Fusiliers, and to ask 
v hether men like them, the flower of the race, could not 
be trusted with autonomy. “What better proof of 
lovalty can we give than that our children are dying for 
you?” Such a course of action would have shaken even 
Tories already deeply moved by the gallantry of Trish 
soldiers, and would have furnished Radicals with an 
argument which for thirty years to come could hardly 
diminish in effect. It takes the English about that time 
to forget a victory like Talana or a defeat like Majuba 
Hill. Instead of this the Irish leaders have openly 
desired the success of the Boers, have protested against 
the grants necessary to pay, feed, and supply their 
own countrymen, and have even lost their heads so 
completely as to indulge in pure insults,—suggestions, 
in which they do not for a moment believe, that 
we might refuse surgical aid to the vanquished, or 
encourage savages to raid their farms while they 
were engaged in action, They so alienate their own 
friends that Liberals will not vote for them, and so enrage 
their opponents that we shall be thought almost disloyal 
for deprecating active measures of repression. They 
spread through all Britain the feeling, much of it false, 
that the Irish are secret enemies, and induce hundreds of 
thousands to swear in their hearts that, happen what may, 
the administration of the two islands shall never be 
divided. The-Irish Members will say, we doubt not, that 
they have their constituents to think of and must talk as 
they desire, but in so saying they will slander them. The 
ordinary Irish would have comprehended in a moment the 
effect of the nobler policy, even those among them who 
would have attributed it to pure finesse. They would 
have caught it asthe Southerners caught Mr. Stephens’s 
advice to swear they had never seen a negro. The Irisb 
are not a stupid people, but certainly they do not always 
display the Royal faculty of choosing competent agents. 
They want statesmen to guide them, and they choose reck- 
less rhetoricians, 


That love of rhetoric is the only substantial excuse for 
such folly, aud no doubt they may plead many examples. 
A depraved taste for foolishly violent words, placed in 
more or less rhythmical sequence, seems to be spreading 
throughout the world. The French have always indulged 
it, but of late they have been carried away by it until 
their utterances seem scarcely sane. In all recent con- 
troversies their wit has been that of bargees, their 
invective has degenerated into coarse abuse, and their 
satire bas been that of the street arab, who considers 
“Yah” a sarcasm and “ You’re another” a repartee. 
Even their sense of humour has died of malice, and they 
think it comic to loll out their tongues and spit after 
any person they detest. If our readers should ask 
for further examples, we need only refer them to the 
habitual mode of utterance adopted in their papers by 
MM. Drumont and Rochefort. The Germans cannot fall 
quite to this depth, but even they have recently shown 
themselves stolid imitators of O'Connell, and have 
endeavoured to show sympathy with the Boers by 
declaiming against the “base, bloody, and brutal 
Saxon.” As for the Russians, they seem beside them- 
selves. They have nothing on earth to do with 
South Africa, and hate High Dutch and Low Dutch 
with the bitterest hatred, but they pour out reams 
of abuse upon the British, apparently from no motive 
except enjoyment of the abuse itself. We ourselves 
are not guiltless in the matter, many of us relieving 
our feelings in the Dreyfus affair with words which 
an Irishman would have been delighted to employ 
when speaking of an evicting agent, and defending 
the Boers, the few of us who defend them, by 
attributing to their assailants every wicked motive, 
from greed and envy up to cruelty and bloodthirsti- 
ness. We suppose a good deal of all this is owing 
to a good cause, and an increased sense of the diffi- 
culties and responsibilities that attend vigorous action, 
and vught, therefore, to be welcomed as a sign of pro- 








gress in civilisation. Nobody curses like a “ cabby” who 
cannot leave his box, except, they say, a prisoner who in 
the South has to express himself through a barred 
window. Such blatancy is, however, rather melancholy 
to the onlooker, who asks himself at intervals whether 
the human race is not degenerating, and losing not only 
wisdom, but that decent self-control which is the first 
distinction between civilisation und savagery. 





za 


THE MORALITY OF MONEYMAKING. 

N the collection of essays which Mr. Lecky has just given 

to the world under the title of “The Map of Life,” 
essays which, if somewhat devoid of originality, are most 
interesting as the matare opinions of an experienced and 
able man upon the social phenomena around him, perhaps 
the best is one upon the desire for money. That is the 
dominant passion of our day, and deserves a more scientific 
examination than it usually receives. Mr. Lecky notices 
only to reject the conventional, not to say slightly hypo- 
critical, assumption that the desire for money is in itself an 
evil or a base desire. He sees clearly that a “small com- 
petence” is of inestimable value, if only because it is, in 
thecircumstances of modern life, the indispensable condition of 
any freedom of action; and he has no reprobation for moder- 
ately luxurious expenditure; but, as everywhere else through- 
out his book, he is in favour of moderation, says the morality of 
the matter is ‘a question of degree,” and, we fancy, thinks 
that while the pursuit of a fair fortune is a justifiable ex- 
penditure of energy, the pursuit of a large one requires 
apology, or at least extenuation. We are not satisfied as to 
the correctness of that idea, although it is so widely held, and, 
as it affects the conduct just now of a great many people, we 
are disposed for a moment to think aloud upon the sabject. 
We must begin by clearing the ground of one deeply rooted 
prejudice. The notion that a great fortune cannot be fairly 
made, though it is so general, is absolutely untrue. It is born 
of envy and of that singular incapacity for weighing figures 
which with an immense number of persons amounts to a 
positive mental defect. Many men, otherwise most competent, 
will tell you the most absurd stories about their neighbours’ 
fortunes, and contrasting their assumed wealth with their 
equally assumed resources, will assume either foul play, or if 
the neighbour’s record stands too high for that, a bewildering 
and imaginary ran of luck. Many more, including 99 per 
cent. of the uneducated, cannot think in millions at all, 
any more than the reader of these words can think in quin- 
tillions, and the moment they hear of such masses of money 
grow suspicious, as if they were in some way defrauded. 
That many great fortunes havea taint in them, being derived 
from monopolies maintained by unjust means, such as the 
process well known in America of “freezing out” all small 
competitors, is undoubtedly true, and their owners should be 
reprehended by opinion, or if possible restrained by law like 
any other robbers; but a great fortune may be made by 
perfectly honest means. Lord Overstone, who was the soul 
of honour, made a very large one, though it is reported 
that another millionaire reading his will expressed audible 
sorrow at the thought that his old friend had not been 
“more at his ease.” Mr. Stewart, the draper of New 
York who left twenty millions, was perfeetly upright, and 
no one ever saw or thought that the Astors made their 
magnificent fortune by anything except forecasting judg- 
ment in investments. Indeed, if life lasted a little longer 
thousands would die millionaires without ever stealing a penny, 
and it is possible, even in one life, for a moderate fortune to 
become a very large one through the saving which, under the 
name of thrift, is preached in every pulpit as one of the 
highest social virtues. If, therefore, a great fortune can be 
fairly made, why should the man who wishes for it abstain 
from making it? Why, that is, should he be more blamed, or 
despised, or reproved than the man who seeks power, which he 
may misuse, or fame, which is nine times out of ten a gratifi- 
cation of vanity, or glory, which asually involves at least 
some misery to fellow-creatures? Because, says the bitter 
man, if one man has so much others must have less, which is 
contrary to altruistic primciple; but, then, is that true of 
anything except land? A man may have so much land that 








there is “no room for the poor,” and law must intervene, as 
we believe it does in Denmark; but how does that apply to 
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anything unlimited in quantity? The owner’s intelligence 
may have created his millions, and have actually increased 
the wealth of the world. The discoverer of a coal mine 
lessens no man’s property, nor would the late Mr. Nobel 
have done so had he lived to sell his perfect substitute 
for indiarubber, and so made a fortune beyond the dreams 
of avarice. It is matter of common knowledge that the 
great returns ultimately made by the Aerated Bread Com- 
pany were due to the judgment and energy of a single 
man; and why was he wrong in utilising those gifts, to 
the untold benefit of every respectable woman who wants 
a lunch? But, says the reflective man, great wealth does 
not conduce to happiness. Even Mr. Lecky says that, 
though he admits fully the advantages of competence— 
there is only one precise definition of that word; namely, 
as much as you want and plenty of sixpences over—but 
what has happiness to do with the matter? Happiness 
may be a wise end of exertion—thongh we could suggest 
a doubt as to that, conceiving that happiness, like per- 
fect health, is apt to take the edge off the intellect 
and impair self-control—but it is not in itself and 
of necessity a good end. Suppose John Smith prefers a 
great fortune to happiness, as great men in all ages have 
preferred fame or power or the success of their teaching, 
why is he to be deprived of his freedom of choice? Be- 
cause, says the religious man, riches area snare. No doubt, 
to some minds, and at some periods, but taking the present 
time and the average mind, is wealth a greater “snare”— 
that is, temptation to do evil—than is that perpetual wish for 
some more which haunts most Europeans from boyhood to 
the grave? We doubt it greatly, and so do most lawyers 
who are familiar with pecuniary offences which never come 
before police-courts. One laughs at Tennyson’s Northern 
farmer and his preference for the well-to-do, but there was a 
substratum of truth in his dowrgeots self-complacency. Would 
Lord Shaftesbury have been better if he had been a struggling 
man, or Mr. Allcroft the glover? But lastly, says the 
imaginative man, there may be fortunes so large that no 
single man can manage them wisely. Possibly, though as 
a matter of fact some absolate Sovereigns have managed the 
giant wealth of nations very wisely indeed, but when that 
point is reached the Legislature can step in, as it would if an 
individual had control of an army; but if it ever were 
reached, the individual who mismanaged such vast wealth 
would be no more blamable for what he could not help than 
the servant who, overladen with the tea-tray, stumbles on the 
threshold. {t is very easy to say that there is a point at which 
a# moneymaking man should stop moneymaking, and that is 
perfectly true if he can devote his mind to other and higher 
things; but then that is equally true of every other occupa- 
tion, from the statesman’s downwards. Why should the 
moneyspinner alone among men be compelled to make the 
evening of life dull and tedious and full of sources of 
exasperation? If his work, say making pins, is usefal to the 
world, the longer he continues doing it the better, the chances 
being that his successor, not having his experience, or his 
tranquillity from contentment, will make the pins indefinitely 
worse,—a process, we may observe, palpably going on, the 
ordinary brass pin of to-day being at least three times as 
deficient in all good qualities of pins as the original 
specimens, 


The truth is it is not accumulation—always by fair means 
—which involves direct moral responsibility, but the use to 
which accumulations are put. Even upon this subject there 
is a good deal of sentiment afloat which is not quite reason- 
able. The tendency is always to depreciate the man who 
simply saves, a tendency which may be much exaggerated. 
It is probable that saving habits in a man of great wealth do 
dwarf the mind, as they certainly injure its sense of propor- 
tion among objects of interest, and to a certain extent harden 
the feelings, but that they injure the community is a very 
doubtfal proposition. The community to be prosperous 
requires reserves of capital, a truth which every economist 
acknowledges when he praises the thriftiness of a nation 
like the French, which enables it at a moment’s notice to 
produce seventy millions for a grand undertaking like the 
Panama Canal, or when in private life he extols the company 
which locks up half the dividends it might distribute to form 
a great reserve. The money is sure to flow out at last, and 
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probably jast when it is required by some industria] under. 
taking. There is a tendency, too, to admire excessively the 
man who follows Mr. Carnegie’s advice, and gives away his 
capital instead of his income. That, it is held, ig real 
unselfish generosity. It seems to be forgotten that in giving 
away power the rich man is also shirking responsibility, and 
that his duty may be, if he is competent, to use his competence 
by keeping in his own hand the distribution of his wealth, 
We do not love able generals who resign command the day 
before a battle, and see no reason for loving millionaires who 
part with a source of authority which they could use benef. 
cently. Mr. Carnegie’s counsel seems to us the counsel of 
the man who avoids rather than of the man who falfils his 
duty, and we are glad of that vague apprehension of reverses 
which makes the number of those who accept and follow it 
so very small, Lavish “charity,” again, is admired, as if jt 
were better than productive beneficence, the truth all the 
while being that much of the charity of the benevolent has a 
positively demoralising effect. Much more is accomplished 
for the good of a district by introducing an industry which 
pays than by any possible distribution of relief, and a single 
loafer turned into an engineer may do more fora community 
than any charity, even though it be a mighty hospital ora 
pension-fund for the old. It sounds terribly priggish to say 
it, but this generation needs no teaching more than this, that 
wisdom is necessary in the distribution of great wealth as 
much as in the use of any other kind of power. To cut offa 
hand because one is too strong is not, as the Scotch expres. 
sively phrase it, “a wiselike use of the mercies.” 





SOME TENDENCIES OF CONTEMPORARY FICTION. 


R. WILBUR CROSS, in his interesting volume on the 
evolution of English fiction (‘‘ The Development of the 
English Novel,” Macmillan and Co., 6s.), devotes his concluding 
chapter to the contemporary novel, which he treats under the 
following four heads: “ Henry James and Impressionism”; 
“Philosophical Realism: Mrs, Humphry Ward and Thomas 
Hardy”; “ R. L. Stevenson and the Revival of Romance”; 
and “ Rudyard Kipling.” Mr. George Meredith, it should be 
explained, has already been dealt with in a previous chapter 
on the psychological novel, the term ‘contemporary novel” 
being applied by Mr. Cross to the younger generation of 
writers. Dealing with so large a subject within the narrow 
compass of thirty or forty pages, Mr. Cross is perforce 
unable to indulge in any minute or detailed analysis of 
the various schools of fiction which he has thus out- 
lined. Thus, in discussing the artistic principles of Mr. 
Henry James he alludes to no work that has issued 
from his pen since 1890, and his criticism is impaired 
by a total neglect alike of that prolonged excursion 
into the drains and dustbins of high life (of which the 
fruit has been “What Maisie Knew,” “The Two Magica,” 
and “The Awkward Age”) and of that labyrinthine alla- 
siveness of style which has replaced the lucidity of Mr. 
James’s earlier manner. In the section on Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, who is described as “the inspirer of a popular group 
of novelists who have turned to current speculations for the 
purpose of open didacticism,” Mr. Cross points out how she 
differs from George Eliot in her freedom from the scruples 
against propagandism possessed by the elder writer, and how 
this school, like the revolutionary novelists at the close of the 
eighteenth century, have “embellished the political treatise 
for people who would not read it without the story of 
passion.” Mr. Hardyjhe regards as the best English repre- 
sentative of the realist school, by whom naturalism is pushed 
to determinist lengths, differing, however, from Zola in his 
attention to style. Mr. Cross insists with much force on Mr. 
Hardy’s essential paganism, his “love of the dark and sinister 
in Nature and his feeling of the nothingness ef human life ia 
the presence of the everlasting death,” and his deep-seated 
pessimism: “The Immortals would appear to have become 
enraged at Tess, and to have predestined her hard 
career.” He adds, however, in one of the most striking 
passages of the book, that Mr. Hardy, like all the other 
philosophic realists since George Eliot, has failed to realise 
the important distinction between science and literature. 
“Tt may be granted that, so far as science can throw any 
light on the subject, our conduct is determined for us. And 
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ig a voice from the depths of consciousness which 
; this is not the whole truth. Human natare is not com- 
. bended by formulas and theorems...... Toward the 
close of the last century a group of novelists experimented 
with determinism ; the reading public revolted, and turned 
to the Gothic Romance and then to Scott and Cooper. 
Something very like this, in a smaller way perhaps, is happen- 
ing to-day.” Thus by a natural transition Mr. Cross is led 
to examine into the revival of romance, with Stevenson as its 
chief hierophant. “ What he did at first—and this is one of 
his innovations—was to awaken delight in adventure for its 
own sake, just as Defoe did. Chance and Circumstance, 
which to the philosophers are at best unlovely, he writes with 
initial capitals, and says they are the divinities whom he 
adores. Events, which Hardy marshals so that they seem 
endowed with spite and cruelty, Stevenson made sing together 
gs the morning stars.” Mr. Cross rightly dwells on the 
superlative quality and delightful rhythm of Stevenson’s 
prose; his fondness for “quaint and smooth-sounding words,” 
which were to him beautiful for themselves; his wholesome 
morala, spite of his dictum that romance should be “a-moral ” ; 
and holds him chiefly responsible for the recrudescence of 
historical romance. “Just asin the case of Scott,” he con- 
tinues, “Stevenson bas been accompanied and followed by 
several historical romancers, among whom are Conan Doyle, 
§, R. Crockett, Stanley Weyman, Anthony Hope Hawkins, 
and S. Weir Mitchell; and by a group of Scotch emotionalists 
and bumonrists, among whom are J. M. Barrie and Jobn 
Watson.” Lastly, Mr. Cross singles out Rudyard Kipling as 
the most striking figure in our fiction since the death of R. L. 
Stevenson. ‘Of the new India of the Queen-Empress and 
Lord Roberts of Kandahar, Kipling is the first worthy inter- 
preter.” For the rest, he dwells on Mr. Kipling’s invariable 
nearness to his subject—“ he does not write from the outside 
of it, but ag one who is a part of it ”—the penetrating insight 
most signally displayed in the“ J ungle Books,” and his supreme 
gift of seeing romance in the ‘‘ actualities” of the present. 


t there 


Mr. Cross’s fourfold classification of contemporary writers 
as impressionists, philosophical realists, romanticists, and Mr. 
Kipling will serve well enough for practical purposes. Bat it 
can hardly lay claim to be exhaustive if tested by reference to 
what Americans call the “fictional output” of the last few years, 
Under which head, for example, is Mr. H. G. Wells or Mr. 
Conrad to be ranked, both of whom have attained to well- 
merited pre-eminence among the younger writers of the 
hour? It is true that in a crude and schoolboyish way Jules 
Verne may be said to have anticipated Mr. Wells, but while 
the Frenchman’s romances begin and end with machinery, 
Mr. Wells penetrates far deeper into the arcana of modern 
science, and achieves his most striking effects by the applica- 
tion of Swift’s circumstantial method to the discoveries or 
hints of modern medicine, surgery, zoology, &c. Mr. Wells 
has imitators but no rivals; still we cannot help thinking that 
there is a future for the school of scientific romance of which 
he ia the real founder. Mr. Conrad, again, represents another 
curious cross-division of realism and romanticism. ‘I'he 
Imperialist note is entirely absent from his work, his 
sympathy for Europeans being practically limited to those 
who have come most completely under the spell of the East, 
whose sombre magic he interprets with extraordinary skill, 
That from the point of view of racial ethics we hold to be a 
sign of degeneracy. When a writer denationalises his stand- 
point tosuch an extent as not only to find his heroes and 
heroines almost exclusively amongst Oriental races, but to 
depreciate his compatriots wherever comparisons have to be 
made, his work, no matter how artistic in execution, excites 
the distrust provoked by exotic or abnormal products, Mr. 
Conrad has no serious competitors where the Malay Archi- 
Pelago is concerned, but several other authors might be 
named in whom the tendency to exalt the Oriental at the 

expense of the Europea or Briton may be discerned. 
Thirdly, Mr. Cross’s classification takes no account—though, 
indeed, it might be urged that there is no reason why it 
should—of the recent multiplication of those “ life-histories ” 
which are in many cases nothing more or less than veiled 
autobiographies. A superlatively artistic instance is to be 
found in Tolstoi’s “ Souvenirs,” perhaps the most attractive 

k he ever wrote; but the modern type of life-history is almost 

always written by women, is lavish of realistic and even 





repulsive details, and animated by the unfilial desire to 
represent the heroine’s parents in a most unpleasant light. 
There is yet another species of the genus novelist whose 
differentia consists, not in the quality, but in the quantity 
of the work produced. Discontented with the resources of 
stenography and the typewriter, they have even pressed the 
phonograph into their service. It has now become physically 
possible to produce a novel in about three weeks, and there 
are several writers whom the conscientious reviewer seems to 
meet in book form about oncea month. This is not literature, 
it is simply manufacture; none the less one cannot help 
admiring the endurance of these indefatigable athletes. A 
few years ago strong men appeared in public who played 
the pianoforte for thirty and forty hours without stopping. 
Perhaps some of us will live to see an authors’ competition 
in which a prize shall be offered to the novelist who dictates 
the greatest number of words in twenty-four hours into a 
phonograph. At the present moment Mr. Guy Boothby 
would have to concede odds of, say, five thousand words to 
all comers, 

Women novelists forming so large a majority of the total, 
it is only natural that some of the characteristic tendencies 
of contemporary fiction should be attributable to their 
numerical preponderance. One we have already noted,—the 
fashion of veiled autobiographies. Another marks a re- 
action against the early manner of Ouida and Miss 
Broughton, in which the irresistible attractions of the male 
characters were dwelt on with an almost fulsome insistence. 
Nowadays a by no means uncommon note of what German 
critics call the “emancipation novel” is misandria, or 
hostility to man. The excessive tyranny of the unhappy 
ending, again, we are inclined to ascribe to the preponderance 
of female novelists, though certainly the example of Mr. 
Hardy and Mr. Gissing has not conduced to hilarity. In 
regard to style it is curious to note that while a few of our 
literary Amazons have been infected by the cryptic preciosity 
of Mr. Meredith, the virtuosity of the late R. L. Stevenson 
has found no feminine imitators. Many women write 
fluently, lucidly, even picturesquely, but the antiseptic of 
style is still almost a monopoly of the male sex. It is 
notable, too, that while women have long since invaded and 
distinguished themselves in the domain of sensationalism 
and melodrama, they have, with rare exceptions, left the 
fields of adventure unexplored, although in real life the 
exploits of travellers like Mrs. Bishop and Miss Kingsley 
prove them to be under no disabilities in the matter of gain- 
ing experience. Slum fiction—another male monopoly—is 
not so much in vogue as it was a couple of years ago, and 
the incursion into this field of Mr. Richard Whiteing and Mr. 
Pett Ridge—the latter one of the few successful disciples of 
Dickens amongst the younger writers of to-day—has served 
as a welcome antidote to the remorseless pessimism of 
Messrs. Morrison and Maugham. Greater activity and great 
talent are now being shown in the cultivation of rural tragedy— 
Mr. Pearce in Cornwall, “ Zack ” in Devonshire, and Mr. Ray- 
mond in Somersetshire may serve as typical instances— 
while deliberate attempts at humour (with the bright excep- 
tion of Mr. W. W. Jacobs) mostly take the form of the 
“absurdity,” a form of entertainment which more often 
saddens than stimulates the judicious reader. Of the 
voman a clef we had occasion to note only recently a 
new and somewhat alarming development. On all sides, 
in fine, there is immense activity and amazing produc- 
tivity. Yet one has only to scan the list of writers in 
the front rank to realise the enormously superior quality of 
the work done by the slow producers. We are apt to forget, 
however, that it is often not so much the absence of artistic 
conscience as the presence of a pecuniary motive that 
induces writers to bring out three novels a year instead of 
one in three years. Twenty-five years ago there were quite 
a fair number of second-class novelists who made a decent 
income by their books. Nowadays the second-class novelist, 
overborne by competition, has to redouble or treble his 
industry to gain the same remuneration. 





WORK AND PLAY AT THE DAIRY SHOW. 
HEN the choice cattle of England are gathered at 
the Agricultural Hall, 2s they were last week, thay 
enter for a beauty show as well as a competitive examination, 
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There are prizes for looks as well as for performance, and 
part of the excitement of the week is to see how far the awards 
agree. 

The result generally confirms the belief that beauty and 
goodness are one. But the former takes advantage of all the 
aids to victory. Each of the competitors has her personal 
attendant, and many of them complete sets of toilet apparatus 
and cosmetics. To the stranger it is perhaps a little sur- 
prising to see by the side of a little golden-coated cow a large 
chest, on which is painted in white letters “ Her Grace the 
Duchess of ——.” This is not the name of the cow, but of 
her young and beautiful owner, who will probably pay her 
a visit during the first day of the Show to see that she is 
comfortable and not in a draught, or too near the door. In 
that chest is the “‘ dressing-case ” and equipment intended to 
efface the marks of travel and to enhance the beauty of the 
candidate during her stay at the Show. 


First her horns are attended to. This is an important 
matter; quite as important as coiffare. In the box is a 
packet of emery-paper for smoothing the horns, and a flask 
of very special oil for polishing them. When the crescent on 
her brow glistens like the new moon the comb and brushes are 
taken out and her coat receives attention. Then sheis rubbed 
down with a patent cloth, and if she needs a tonic after her 
fatigue a little medicine chest is ready, filled with specifics for 
all ailments. Besides these there are outdoor and indoor 
elothes in the box, both rugs and coats, and if the occasion is 
an “outdoor show” neatly made tarpaulins, all duly marked 
with the proprietor’s name, are fitted up as screens to keep 
off rain or wind. There is also literature in the boxes,— 
“ notices ” of the cow’s performances at shows, and catalogues 
‘of sales held at her proprietor’s home-farm in which her 
ancestors or offspring have made high prices and won a name 
for themselves. Theseare offered, with an intuition born of long 
practice, not to the mere gazer, but to sympathetic persons who 
are genuinely interested and betray some knowledge of the 
mysteries and history of pedigree herds. It is no wonder 
that with all this personal attention and with the benefit of 
their attendants’ society all day long the gentle cattle, from the 
dark-red Suffolk to the tiny Kerry cows, become as tame as 
it is possible for them to be. Otherwise they might 
suffer from “nerves,” and not give their maximum yield of 
milk, 

To see them at their meals is a pleasant sight. “The 
Hall” supplies hay of the sweetest, and straw for beds. But 
hay is only the ground floor, as it were, on which success, is 
built. It belongs to the sentimental or golden age, before the 
constituents of milk were known. Now, if it were considered 
useful, they might have asparagus, or French beans, and 
though neither are recommended, their fare is as varied as it 
is obviously delightful. What it is exactly depends on 
whether they are entering for milk prizes, or for butter com- 
petitions. Pleasant it is to see a really deserving little cow, 
with the weight of her morning’s yield posted proudly in 
front of her, enjoying her afternoon tea before milking time. 
She has her choice of pease meal, or bean meal, or erushed 
oats, with a mouthful of hay between, when she likes, or a 
piece of “cake” or a slice of carrot. Then her groom may be 
seen with a trayful of the hearts of elegant little cabbages 
ent neatly into fours, tempting her to have “just another 
mouthful,” a request which, to do her justice, she generally 
grants, The Jersey cows are specially fed with parsnips, that 
bounteous root whose merits as food for the dairy the ingeni- 
ous Channel Islanders found out long before any one else did, 
and long maintained the secret, under a specious pretext that 
they grew their parsnips to sweeten—we will not say adul- 
terate—their cider. 

At the approach of milking-time the attendants growanxious, 
and the cattle even more serene. The men stroke and talk 
to their cows, smoothing their backs nervously, and handling 
their pails, while dairymaids, numerous as the daughters of 
Danaé, enter the circle in the centre of the hall, to churn 
the last night’s milk into butter. Then a bell rings, and 
the Agricultural Hall instantly becomes the largest milking- 
shed in the world. Two hundred cows are being milked into 
as many pails by two hundred anxious cowmen. Two-and- 
twenty dairymaids are churning as persuasively as it is 
possible to churn milk into butter, and anxious friends and 
relatives of the dairy maids and of the milkers, or admirers of 


. . . aT 
their particular animal or herd, stand by in hushed atten 
tion. It isa solemn moment. People who are comnoiseenrs 
in the ways of churns pay fees to sit opposite the Particular 
dairymaid whose skill they fancy, and guess by eye what the 
weight of the butter is when it is made, while the supporters 
of particular cows which are being milked, after the 
last drop has trickled into the pail, follow that pail 
to the weighing-room, and then rush back in triumph 
to see the weight written up ander the figures of the 
morning’s yield. Then the tension is relaxed, and the merits 
of ‘Golden Lad’s ’ descendants or the peculiar virtues of ‘ Dig. 
tinction’s Pride’ (who, if names go for anything, ought to be 
something very wonderful indeed) are once more canvassed b 
those who are knowing in that line, and have learnt the herd. 
book off by heart. As usual the little Channel Island cows had 
things all their own way in the matter of butter-producing, 
These small and graceful creatures, with heads more beautiful 
than those of deer and the light, active frames of some wild 
animal, give more butter than a big shorthorn twice their size, 
Of the first eleven winners of a special prize for cattle of all 
breeds ten were Jerseys, including the four placed first. Size 
is almost discounted in these competitions, and there is a 
gradual approach to one of the ideals of the breeders of 
domesticated animals, that of creating a single breed which 
will take the place of all others for a particular purpose. The 
astonishing productiveness of the Jersey cattle, the beauty of 
their colour, their small size, sweet temper, and good con 
stitutions, have properly won for them the highest place 
among the dairy animals of the world. That this highly 
developed and valuable breed should have been first produced 
by the skill of one small island community in the English 
Channel is among the curiosities of animal life. Even now 
the English herds need to be constantly replenished with 
others from “ the island,” and rows of little imported heifers 
always attend the Dairy Show. The red Devons seem to 
flourish best on their own red soil, and were not in evidence 
at the Show. But all the other famous cattle of this country, 
Ireland, and Scotland were competing. Each year shows the 
value of what is known as “pedigree” in cattle. Everyone 
has heard that when every variety of fowl had been brought 
to perfection in their respective kinds, it was found that 
after all there was nothing so good asa “ barn-door hen,” 
mixture of all kinds. But experience shows that there is no 
such thing asa “barn-door cow” worth keeping. Whatever 
it is it must be of a special breed and pare, and though the 
first crosses of pure breeds are often excellent, none further 
removed than this from the true blood are allowed to 
compete in the Show. Of the other famons dairy animals 
there are Ayrshires, the dairy cows of Scotland; short: 
horns, the “ general purposes” cattle, looking as against the 
Jerseys like elephants by antelopes; and the beautiful dark- 
red hornless cattle of East Anglia, now rapidly rivalling all 
the larger breeds; Guernseys, yellow and white Channel 
Islanders, less beautifal than the Jerseys; and little black 
Kerry cows, active and impudent. Ingenious owners have 
developed from these a toy cow, black or red, known as the 
dexter Kerry. It is our counterpart to the dwarf Indian 
cattle, resembling our heavy breeds in shape, but often no 
larger than a Shetland pony. The dexter Kerrys give 
wonderful yields of milk, are content with rough food, and 
make handy and picturesque dwarf herds for the paddocks of 

the small country home. 


Nor is the goat, “the poor man’s cow,” omitted in the 
place of honour at Islington. Goats are there of all 
sizes and colours, ‘as tame as pet dogs, and almost as 
various in shape and colour, treated all day to presents 
of apples and biscuits, and more at home in the crowd 
of a London show than any cattle. Mr. Bryan Hook, Sir 
Humphry de Trafford, and Lady Burdett-Coutts are among 
the pioneers of the improvements of this ancient race. 
Those who remember what poor rough creatures English 
goats were twenty years ago would scarcely believe that these 
sleek, silky-eared, and productive animals were of the same 
species. Many are rich black-and-tan, with falling ears and 
no horns. Others have curving horns like the wild iber, 
and thick, mealy coloured coats, like the goats of Angora 
There were real Angoras, with a fleece as fine as those 
bred in Asia Minor, or the still more valuable exported 





herds at the Cape, though these, not being dairy animals 
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in the first intention, were ata discount for the pur- 
of the Show. But of the doings of the rest, from the 
shorthorns to the goats, the Society which controls the Show 
keeps the yearly records, and suggests fresh tests and judges 
them. Each year, by force of example, the knowledge of 
what each breed can accomplish and the comparative 
merits of individuals accumulates in the books of the 
different bodies which make it their business to improve tae 
preed. Already Irish butter, under the teaching of the pro- 
moters ‘of the Show, has become a rival to that of Brittany, 
and for any one who wishes to create a home farm and 
pedigree herd every kind of necessary information is avail- 
able from the statistics of the Shows. The result hoped is 
that before long English dairies will for the greater part of 
the year supply English households ; in which case virtue will 


be its own reward. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ee Yd 
THE LATE THEODORE BECK. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In these days when the expansion of the Empire is 
the theme of so much indiscriminate glorification, will you 
permit me to call attention to the work of an Englishman 
who devoted the years of his manhood to serve the best 
interests of the Empire, but of whom very little is likely to 
be heard in England? Englishmen at home need sometimes 
to be reminded that our Empire in the East is something 
more than the subjugation of dark-skinned races by the 
triumphant Anglo-Saxon. Its noblest claim to admira- 
tion lies in the fact that it opens to men of 
every race and creed the way to advancement and 
a higher civilisation; it is a commonwealth in which 
each man is encouraged to pursue his own social and 
material good without fear or favour; and, after the soldier 
and the statesman, that Englishman best serves the Empire 
who can urge on the laggards or win over the discontented to 
the cause of civilisation; who can persuade a dethroned people 
to lay aside their dreams of departed sovereignty and to work 
out their moral and material salvation as subjects of the Queen. 
Such was the work upon which Theodore Beck, of whose death 
we have lately heard, was engaged among the Mussalmans of 
India, He first came out to India in 1883 as Principal of the 
Mahommedan Oollege in Aligarh, being then only twenty-four 
years of age; he soon convinced himself that in promoting the 
Aligarh movement he was serving the best interests of the 
Mahommedans and of the Empire. The key-note of the 
Aligarh movement, which is known to Mussulmans in India 
as the New Light, is that the pure Theism of Islam has 
been overlaid by superstitions and corruptions borrowed 
of paganism, that Islam is essentially a tolerant and 
rational religion which was content in the days of its 
prime to learn much from the cultivated nations in its 
vicinity, and in particular that Mussulmans and Christians 
have much in common. The application of this religious 
teaching to the actual situation in India is obvious. The 
Mussulmans of India are to lay aside their traditional 
hostility to English rule, to cultivate the arts and sciences 
of Earope, and to attempt to raise their community to an 
honoured place in the British Empire. Into this Reforma- 
tion, which has its headquarters at Aligarh, Theodore 
Beck threw himself heart and soul. He made speeches 
and collected subscriptions, to which he himself con- 
tributed largely, and taught the Mahommedans how 
to organise a public movement, while at the same 
time he interpreted their aspirations to the English 
Government. Above all, by his influence in the councils of 
the community he was able to direct the energies of the 
Mahommedans to sober and practical aims; he constantly in- 
sisted to them that the greatest immediate need of their 
community was education, and that only after they had 
made themselves morally and intellectually equal to the 
English could they claim to be equally trusted and honoured 
by Government. ‘The contest against apathy and prejudice 
Was necessarily tedious and often discouraging, but the 
results which Beck was able to point to after sixteen years are 
astonishing. The old forces of obscurantism are dying fast, 
the moollahs are losing their grip of the people, and all over 
India a young generation is arising which professes a rational 








and intelligent Islam, which judges conduct by the same 
ethical standard as Englishmen, and which desires nothing so 
much as to be honoured and trusted by the British Govern- 
ment. The Hindis, or Indian Mussulmans, were at one 
time lightly esteemed in Islam, but beneath the beneficent 
shadow of the Queen’s rule they have put forth a 
young and vigorous shoot of reform, and are in a fair 
way to accomplish that task of social and religious regenera- 
tion for which we have hitherto looked in vain to Mecca or 
Stamboul or Cairo. With this new birth in the Moslem 
world Theodore Beck’s name will always be associated. In 
these days when the Imperial sentiment is in danger of 
“running to seed,” thoughtfal men will be pleased to learn 
that the ancient breed of Englishmen is not extinct. The 
Empire was not built by Conquistadors, but by men who 
could sympathise with alien races, and who devoted their 
unrecorded lives to spreading peace, civilisation, and happi- 
ness in distant countries; and Beck was content that he 
should be included in that nameless band.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THEODORE Morison, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——@- — 
THE PERIL OF THE ROMAN CHURCH. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—May I comment briefly on your leading article, entitled 
“The Peril of the Roman Church”? The whole article 
depends on the assumption of a state of things in France 
which I venture to say simply does not exist. It is assumed 
that the Catholic Church in France is shown by recent events 
to be in a morally decadent condition. The causes of decay 
are then inquired into. The whole question at issue is: Do 
recent events prove any such thing? One real authority on 
the subject has spoken,—Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, in his letter to 
the Zimes of October 17th. He emphatically denies that the 
much-quoted La Croix represents in any way the spirit of the 
French clergy. “It is violent and scurrilous,” he writes, 
“because it represents the methods of French popular 
journalism of every political school.” Mr. Bodley denies 
that the Anti-Dreyfasism of so large a section of French 
Clericals arises from their Catholicism at all. He cites the 
names of some well-known Dreyfusards who are Catholics; 
while he ascribes the more common attitude of the French 
Clerical to his “national situation and sentiment.” He main- 
tains that the French Bishops could not, if they would, 
have spoken to any purpose againt Anti-Dreyfusism, even 
had they included in their ranks a “ Churchman with the 
rare and masterful personality of Manning.” As to the 
present condition of the French clergy, so far from regarding 
it as being spiritually decadent, he writes :—‘ The parochial 
clergy of France have their defects, of which narrowness of 
vision is inevitably one; but though I disagree with their 
action in the Dreyfus case, and on other graver questions, I 
respect them as the most virtuous and disinterested body of 
men I have ever known.” The opposite of each and all of 
these facts is simply assumed by such writers as have lately 
dealt with the subject in the 7%mes and Spectator. The too 
silent Bishops and the too voluble Za Crovx are assumed to 
be unmistakable symptoms of a decadent Church. French 
decay is then traced (by the Spectator writer) to worldly 
Roman Cardinals, Mr. Mivart’s bogey of Galileo and the 
Roman Congregations—his own special property for the last 
fifteen years—is invoked in confirmation of the general rot- 
tenness of the whole Roman system. The Pope’s silence is 
accounted “ appalling,” apparently because he takes the view 
of French affairs taken by others who have an intimate know- 
ledge of the country, rather than the a prior: view of outsiders, 
We Catholics are assured—certainly to our great surprise— 
that “a large part of the Roman Catholic world” has been 
thrown into a state of ‘ferment and unrest,” in consequence 
of the attitude of French Churchmen; and we are gravely 
warned that unless she mends her ways the decadent Church 
will soon only be the Church of the decadent nations. 


Sach sweeping statements must be rejected even by the 
most indignant Dreyfusards if they care to see facts 
as they are. We may detest the language of Za Croix, we 
may deeply regret the attitude of many French Clericals, bit 





none the less we must see in that attitude the sign, not of a 
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decaying Churcb, but of a deep and blinding party prejudice, 
When Englishmen believed in the Titus Oates Plot—for 
which so many innocent men suffered death—when the Fire 
of London was, in a public inscription, ascribed to the 
English “ Papists,” England was not a decadent nation. 
But men, in other matters upright and honourable, were 
victims of a culpable, though apparently almost irresistible, 
party prejudice. They deserved reprobation for their flagrant 
injustice in these specified instances. But they were not 
simply bad or unjust men. Nor was the nation in “ peril” 
from its general corruption and degradation. And the case 
is similar now, in the eyes of impartial observers, with regard 
to those French Churchmen who have approved the Rennes 
verdict. 

As to such letters as have appeared from Mr. Mivart and his 
anonymous allies (including ‘‘ Catholicus,” whose letter you 
published last week), two elements have to be distinguished. 
There is, no doubt, among what Mr. Mivart calls “a small 
and select minority ” of English Catholics (principally young 
men), a certain irritation because the Roman authorities are 
not fully alive to the restless movement of secular thought, 
and because such Catholics think that the last six years of 
the pontificate of Leo XIII. have been marked by something 
of a reaction from the more liberal policy with which it 
began. This feeling has, I think, some importance. Bnt it 
relates not to moral decadence in the Church (in the ordinary 
sense), but to a conservatism on the part of the authorities 
which appears to such Catholics to be antiquated and unduly 
rigid. With regard to the spirit manifested in such language 
as that used by “ Catholicus” as to the “ deep-seated rotten- 
ness, the equal absence of sanity and moral sense” which the 
present Catholic system produces, it is somewhat akin to 
the temper of mind which makes some Englishmen the most 
irrationally severe critics of the foreign policy of their own 
Government, and the friends of its enemies. This pheno- 
menon periodically reappears among English Catholics. 
And it is not to be taken too seriously. In the “sixties” 
a Catholic wrote in the Home and Foreign Review con- 
trasting “ Catholic” morality with ‘‘ Christian ” morality. A 
hundred years ago there were a number of these free- 
lances in the Catholic Committee and the Cisalpine Club, 
declared enemies of their ecclesiastical superiors, fierce 
denouncers of the Roman Curia and of the tyranny of 
the Papal system. But Pius VI. and Pius VII., Bishop 
Milner and Bishop Douglas, have not been considered by 
posterity to have been spirituaily inferior to their accusers. 
Tbe phenomenon which is new is that English papers of 
position, in publishing the tirades of the disaffected few, 
ascribe to them an importance which I should have thought 
that internal evidence alone was sufficient to disprove.—I am, 
Sir, &e., WILFRID WARD. 


[lf La Croix does not really represent French clerical 
feeling, but only, as Mr. Ward suggests, reflects a civil frenzy 
shared by French priests and laymen alike, the fact that the 
Pope not only failed to condemn Ja Croix but actually re- 
ceived and blessed its conductor is all the more inexplicable. 
We do not defend, but condemn, the English Bishops who sup- 


ported Titus Oates. If now the Primates, the Bishops, and 
the clergy of the English Church were to encourage, or to 
refuse to condemn, some signal act of injustice, such as an 
attempt to revive the persecution of Jews or Roman 
Catholics, most assuredly we should declare tbat the Anglican 
Church was decadent and in deadly peril—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE BOER CAUSE. 
(To TBE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I see that Dr. Alexander, the eloquent Irish Primate, 
said at his Diocesan Synod that the Boer cause was “as bad 
a cause as ever men were misguided into.” The Boer cause 
is that of the internal independence of the Dutch Republic, 
which their fathers and themselves have founded. They had 
to choose between the conversion of their Republic, sooner or 
later, into an English State or Colony, and war; between its 
fall through English votes or English rifles. Beneath all the 
surface talk and pretexts on either side the real issue is 
whether the Transvaal shall form an integral part of the 
British Empire or shall be a Dutch Republic. The contest is 
the old one between Imperial and Republican ideals,—the old 
figut of Ghibelline and Goelf. From our own point of view 





é : ibd 
we are right, because we believe that more benefit to humanit 

is to be expected from the extension of the British Em ire 
than from the existence of Dutch Republics, but, i 

speaking, the latter is just as good and noble a Cause to fight 
and die for. To the Boers “equal rights for all white men in 
the Transvaal” seems a phrase covering the destruction of 
their Dutch Republic. And is it not so—in fact?—] am 
Sir, &e., BERNARD Hottayp, 





LUCKY AND UNLUCKY MEN. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—You published an article in the Spectator of October 14th 
headed “Unlucky Men,” in which the writer entirely mis. 
represented my meaning, and then proceeded to combat a 
proposition which I had never advanced. Ill-luck has not 
pursued me through life. Bat if it had I have too much 
sense to howl about it. I should feel it was my own fault 
and that I got but my deservings. But when it is said that 
I bring ill-luck to my employers, that however well I may play 
my part the play is sure to fail because J play it, that a fiasco 
is prophesied for a forthcoming production as soon as my 
name appears in the cast, that managers are, or pretend to 
be, so inflaenced by this preposterous lie that they refuse to 
engage me and so deprive me of my means of living, I think 
it is time to protest. Far be it from me to imply that the 
writer of that article had any wish to injure me, but it is 
injurious none the less, and the injury is all the greater 
because, as I see, the Manchester Courier, and possibly other 
papers, have taken their cue from it and are running their 
arguments on the same false lines. I beg no favours, I demand 
justice, and the usual editorial vanity which forbids the 
acknowledgment of an error will not, I hope, prevent your 
granting me that.—I am, Sir, &c., HERMANN VEZIN, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, October 21st. 


[Our article was founded on a close perusal of Mr. Vezin’s 
letter tothe Zra, and we were careful to say that we “ entirely 
believed” him when he said that the accusation of unlucki- 
ness as regards himself was false. It is needless to say that 
we had no desire to depreciate in any way so able and 
accomplished an actor as Mr. Vezin.—Ep. Spectator.] 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 


Srr,—I can vouch for the truth of the following. Two 
gentlemen—cousins—became members of the Art Union on 
the same day, and, like other members, participated in the 
yearly drawing, or lottery, for prizes. A drew a prize every 
year for many years. B never succeeded in getting one, and 
after many years resigned in disgust. Was B simply an 
unlucky man, or did he in any way contribute to his ill- 
success ?>—I am, Sir, &c., E. L. Layarp, 0.M.G., 
late of H.B.M.’s Consular Service. 


* Otterbourne, Budleigh-Salterton. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—It all depends upon how one regards things ; luck, good 
or ill, is comparative. For instance, quite recently, after a 
few days’ run of three hundred and odd miles on all manner 
of roads, riding up stiff hills and coasting down, with never a 
puncture nor a fall, I consider myself a distinctly lucky 
person, notwithstanding the fact that when only two hundred 
yards from home my bicycle suddenly snapped in two pieces. 
A person believing himself pursued by the demon of ill-lock 
would doubtless exclaim, “ Just my luck! knew I shouldn't 
get home without something happening!” instead of being 
thankful that the accident had not occurred in flying a hill, 
when death or a bad smash would have resulted. We can 
whistle up ill-luck by anticipating it, because, quite uncon- 
sciously, in our dread of the possible calamity, we 2° 
half-way to meet it, the while we imagine we are running 
away from it. The best way to ensure good fortune 
is to believe in one’s luck, and never, even in thought, 
go back upon this belief. There is always an extenuating 
circumstance in every misfortune to prove how much 
worse things might have been. If a person can only get 
into the habit of regarding things in this light, he will 
bring back good luck because he will make others believe in 
his ability to override misfortune. I quite disagree with the 
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writer of the article in the Spectator of October 14th as to 
Captain Dreyfus being unlucky. He has come out of a 
terrible ordeal with his life and a whole skin, and with an 
absolately unblemished reputation ; he has, moreover, aroused 
sneh an outburst of sympathy and righteous indignation as 
the world has never before witnessed. If I were a Com- 
mander-in-Chief I should at once give Captain Dreyfus the 
best command within my power, feeling confident that the 
jack which had brought bim triumphantly so far would stand 
by him to the end.—I am, Sir, &e., Mary GRAEME. 





STALKY AND CO. 
[To THE EpiroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I hope you may find space in your columns for a few 
remarks upon your review of “Stalky and Co.” in the 
Spectator of Oetober 2lst. There are certain’points in which 
my experience is directly opposite to your reviewer's assump- 
tions. Your reviewer regards it as a book which will find 
favour with most boys and with some men. I am inclined to 
reverse the expression and say “with many men, and some 
boys.” I myself have read it with great pleasure, but when 
I have spoken of it to boys of all ages, I have found that they 
regard it with little interest. We schoolmasters are still 
sufficiently alive to our own (and one another’s) imperfections 
to appreciate a caricature which, like all good caricatures, 
has a solid foundation of fact. I suppose we should all of us 
prefer being caricatared by Mr. Kipling to being canonised 
by the author of “Eric.” To us the great charm and interest 
of the book is that it is a school story, written at any rate not 
from the schoolmaster’s point of view. But the boy’s judg- 
ment is more superficial than the man’s. That there is 
exaggeration in the description of boys and masters alike 
he soon realises, and the undercurrent of truth and life is apt 
to be missed by him. The world of Mr. Kipliog’s school 
is so far removed from the boy’s own experience, that he 
tends to regard the book much as Stalky and Co. regarded 
the man who thought marbles a game. I find, too, a certain 
tendency to resent exaltation into heroes of the three 
inmates of No.5 study. ‘They don’t seem to be good at 
anything,” said a boy to me; “they don’t take an interest 
either in work or games”; in fact, they seem wanting in 
esprit de corps. In all this the public-school boy may be 
quite wrong; but he is the creature of convention, and these 
“variations from the normal” (to quote Mr. Kipling again), 
surprise, and a little annoy him. Farther, the humour of the 
best parts of the book, such as the excellent passage about 
the “M.P.’s” speech quoted by your reviewer, is beyond the 
appreciation of the ordinary boy. I think I may add that 
tse public-school boy would not entirely endorse the remark 
that there is nothing “mean or cowardly” in the book. 
Every now and then he feels that the heroes overstep the 
bounds of legitimate warfare. He has certain standards of 
his own of what is “good” and “bad form,” and while 
prepared to enjoy all the ordinary “scores” of the 
boy in the conventional warfare with authority, he is 
a barbarian only within limits. It is not often that Mr. 
Kipling’s heroes overpass these limits; but the following 
passage seems to me an instance in which they do so. I 
quote from “Slaves of the Lamp,” after the “rocking” of 
King by Rabbits-Eggs :—“Then did Beetle, alone with the 
wreckage, return good for evil. How, in that office, a com- 
plete set of ‘Gibbon’ was scarred all along the back as by a 
flint; how so much black and copying ink chanced to mingle 
with Manders’ gore on the table-cloth; why the big gum- 
bottle, unstoppered, had rolled semicircularly across the 
floor; and in what manner the great china door-knob grew to 
be painted with yet more of Manders’ young blood, were 
matters which Beetle did not explain when the rabid King 
returned to find him standing politely over the reeking 
hearthrug.” Yet one more failure in the book, to my mind 
at least, is the character of the Head-Master. It is hard to 
believe that we are meant to regard him as anything buta 
hero: it is still harder to persuade oneself that he is entirely 
what we should call a “gentleman.” But here I am straying 
from my subject, which is rather a criticism of your review 
than of Mr. Kipling’s book. I have read the book with so 
much appreciation and amusement that I cannot resist 
entering this protest against what seems to me to be a false 
estimate of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Pustic-ScHooLt Master. 





THE SOLAR RAINBOW. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” Ji 
S1r,—It may interest some of your readers to know that thc 
rainbow seen by your correspondent (Spectator, October 21st} 
on Wednesday afternoon, October 11th, was also observed by 
myself and others at Ipswich. Ata few minutes past three 
o'clock I first noticed a portion of an are on either side of the 
sun; one portion was in clear blue sky, the other on a little 
white, fleecy cloud. This was distinctly visible during the 
remainder of the afternoon until sunset, the colours at timer 
being very vivid, and becoming more so as the sun sank lower. 
—I am, Sir, &e., ELEANOR M. WILLIMOTT. 
&1 Fonnereau Road, Ipswich, October 23rd. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—On Wednesday, October 11th, the rainbow which Mr. B. 
C. Durrant saw at Bushey was very well seen here by myself 
and many others at exactly three o’clock. The colours werw 
very vivid, only the shape looked more like a crescent than 
bow.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Hype ParKER. 


Meaford, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, October 23rd. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In the Spectator of October 21st is a letter signed 
B. C. Durrant, from Bushey, Herts, about the appear- 
ance of a rainbow on the 11th. On the llth, about four 
o'clock, at Bournemouth, I saw a bighly respectable trades- 
man of that town who was in rather an excited state, as he 
said he had just seen a thing he had never before seen in hie 
life.—a neighbour had called him out into the open air to see 
a rainbow which was “upside down,’—“ reversed.” I said, 
“What, concave instead of convex?” He said, “Yes, re- 
versed, like a cup.” It must have been about three o'clock 
when these men saw it. I said, “If it really was so, no fancy, 
we shall see some notice of it in the papers,” but till yester- 
day, in your paper, I have seen no reference to it. As faras 
Ican remember it was (here) a bright, sunny day,—no rain 
or clouds. At the timeit occurred to my mind: “Some people 
would think this an omen, a sign of war or of calamity; it 
certainly would have been so in the Middle Ages.” If it was 
seen at Bushey, very high up, as stated, near the zenith, is it 
not possible that a rainbow would be simultaneously seen 
lower, but of a concave form, the sun being the centre of 
both?—I am, Sir, &., A Constant READER. 





MOTOR-CARS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srir,—Your correspondent, “ Pazienza,” in the Spectator of 
October 2l1st is, I think, very much “off the rails” when he 
concludes that the motor-car is only another means of rapid 
motion for the young. If he is the lover of horses which his 
letter indicates, surely he must look forward to the day when 
the motor will step in—which assuredly it will do—and put a 
stop once and for all to the many gross cruelties which one 
sees practised every day on the most noble of animals. No 
doubt there are objections to the motor-car as it is now pro- 
duced, but your correspondent cannot for a moment think 
that in a few years there will not be a vast improvement in 
its construction,—as well may he expect to find the same roll- 
ing stock on our railways to-day as in the time of Stephenson. 
So far as his remarks re the bicycle are concerned, I ask 
“ Pazienza” one question: Is it not a fact that the bicycle 
has been the means of admitting thousands who toil day in 
and day out in our tearing cities to obtain a peep of the 
beautiful, which otherwise they could never have done, even 
though it be at the expense of the few who “fall into the 
dreamy bliss of a drive in the gloaming” ? That this must be 
good for our race and for all mankind cannot be denied.—I 
am, Sir, &c., MALING GRAY. 
Burleigh Mansions, Charing Cross. 





A CORRECTION. 


(To Tur Eptrork ov THE “SpEcTaTOR.”) 
Si1r,—In the Spectator of October 2lst, p. 577, the following 
occurs:—“ Has Miss Vevers any authority for saying that 


Jeffreys watched the burning ot Lady Lisle in the disguise 
of a labourer?” Allow me to point out that Lady Lisle was 
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not burnt, the sentence having been commuted to beheading 
on her own petition. See Hargreaves’ “ State Trials,” Vol. 1V., 
p. 129, where the warrant for commutation of sentence is 
printed. Iam no defender of Jeffreys, but, as you say, it is 
needless to invent atrocities for him.—I am, Sir, &c., 


October 24th. T. H. Hopason. 





~ 


POETRY. 
— 
TRUMPET AND FLAG. 


THE last bugle’s dying echoes falter down the narrow valley 
The doubtful battle tarried in so long : 
As turning from their headlong charge the scattered horse- 
men rally, 
The chiming rocks repeat that fading song. 
From the heights where eagles hover, day-dark clefts the 
buck leap over, 
The thousand giant voices of the crag, 
In reverberating chorus speed the musical, sonorous 
Silver summons of the Trumpet to the Flag: 
“ Awake! awake! your splendid robe outshake ! 
Float proudly, lovely Sister, for your mighty Brother’s sake! 
The unanswered guns have spoken: we have conquered : 
they are broken, 
As the mists of morn before the morning break.” 





With a en for neighbour in a chasm thunder- 
rifted, 
Struck in sodden turf beneath a stormy sky, 
Rose the Flag, round whose encumbered staff the uncounted 
dead were drifted 
Who died to set its haughty folds so high. 
But she trailed her drooping vesture with a mourner’s heed- 
less gesture, 
Mourm’ring: ‘Yea, and should my ’broidered skirts be 
spread, 
When the children of my glory lie about me rent and gory: 
All the faithful ones who followed where I led? 
Alas! alas! their faces in the grass: 
The breezes lift their draggled plumes to flout them as they 
pass. 
O Thou cruel mighty Brother, thon did’st cry them on 
each other 
With the breath that fills thy throat of thrilling brass !” 


Then swift upon those tender tones of womanly compassion, 
Like sword from sheath the ringing answer sped: 
“ Who flies the kiss of steel shall find his end in worser fashion, 
A straw death, strangled slowly on his bed. 
Let the slave, the sot, the coward, by ignoble fears devoured, 
Count each measured heart-beat, spare their hoarded breath, 
Yet the traitors shall be hunted by the fate they never fronted: 
These thy children may not taste that second death. 
Away ! away! to seek some noble fray, 
From pleasant crimes of genial peace, that soul and body 
slay ; 
From the sin that still deceives you, till the sated demon 
leaves you, 
And the clay-begotten brute goes back to clay.” 


He said; and straight his loud last word a score of pipes set 
playing 
To bid the victors close their ranks again. 
And growling as old soldiers growl, but sulkily obeying, 
The muttering drums took up the deep refrain. 
While the banner, in the vaward, spread her wings to waft 
them forward, 
By many a stubborn combat stained and torn, 
On the opal sky of even, ere she vanished in clear heaven 
To fresher fights by younger warriors borne. 
And lone and chill the night wind swept the hill, 
When o’er the yet unburied slain that strange dispute grew 
still : 
The old feud our kind inherit of the warring soul and 
spirit ; 
Man’s heart, and man’s indomitable will. 


EpWwarpb SypNry TYLEE. 











————__ 


BOOKS, 


oes ee 
JOHN HOOKHAM FRERE# 

For Mrs. Festing’s admirably edited book we hava but 
word of reproach; it gives us a better vision of Frew 
friends than of himself. Canning and Lady Errol] aos 
Wolff and the elder Rossetti, are all sketched in their 
letters, but the recipient of so much amiable news remain 
half-hid in the background. However, a man may be jnd . 
by the letters he receives, as well as by those which his = 
hand writes; a misanthrope does not encourage his acquaint: 
ances to address him in a tone of gaiety; and though Frere 
himself only makes a furtive entry upon Mrs. Festing’s 
scene, we may still hold him partly responsible for this enter: 
taining correspondence. 


Withont doubt the best of the letters are Lady Erroll’s. 
Kind and bitter by turns, they are always witty, and they give 
a brilliant, if subacid, picture of English society in the early 
part of the century. Lady Erroll lived at Hampton Court 
which she cordially detested, and which she styled Old Cat 
Hall. However, the place was a pleasant whetstone to her 
wit, and if her own extravagance startled her neighbours, 
she took delight in their amazement. “The Cats are 
coming,” thus she ends a letter; “I hear them ting 
and even hear them squalling, Is Lady Erroll at home? 
What would they say if they knew I was writing to a 
Beau?” However, the letters change with the lady’s changing 
humour, and they are not only the revelation of a gay and 
buoyant temper, but a brief account of politics and affairs, 


‘| Lady Erroll went everywhere, and saw everybody ; now she 


is meeting Canning for the first time, and is determined to 
hate him; now Lord Melville is sitting down with her to eat 
a venison pasty. And whatever she sees or hears, she tells to 
Frere in a style that is always lively and good-natured. Bat 
how old-fashioned these letters are, though the earliest were 
written in 1804! Here, for instance, is a note which belongs 
to another world than ours: ‘I came to town on Wednesday,” 
wrote Lady Erroll, “and intended to go to the Antient 
Music, made a bungle about wy ticket, it was too late 
to get it. The Drawing Room was the object yesterday, 
They made a mistake in my Dress, it was not deep 
enough for my Mourning, and the glass of my Sedan 
Chair was not mended; looked at my Lodgings, found 
them abominable. I walked all over the Town till I 
was Lord! how tired! Looked in upon the Duchess of 
Gordon while she took off Hoop to dine with the Bedfords.” 
Antient music, sedan chairs, and hoops,—they seem all as old 
and faded as crushed rose-leaves. 

But while we are glad to read Mrs. Festing’s book, we can- 
not accept her judgment of itshero. Frere, she thinks, was a 
failure. She quotes Marray’s statement that Frere could 
have done anything that he chose, and she implies that he 
deliberately chose to do very little. Of course, “ failare” is 4 
vague and shifting term, and if it be merely the opposite to 
worldly or practical success, then perhaps Frere was a failure. 
But all men are not born to achieve such a triamph as may 
be summed up in guineas or in titles. Men there are subtle 
enough to enjoy a privateand personal success. Frere was 
not a great politician; he was not a very distinguished diplo- 
matist, although his sudden recall was assuredly a hardship. 
But be had the genius of friecdship and cultivation. He 
cared, maybe, more for life than for action, yet we can 
imagine no better fortune than a nrastery of the books and 
people that one wants to know, and Frere lost no opportunity 
either of learning or friendship. He possessed the elegant 
erudition which was the fashion of his time in a high 
degree; the charm of his converse and character was irresist- 
ible. Coleridge, who had known many men, and was not too 
lenient a judge, mentions in his will “my dear friend and 
patron, the Right Honourable John Hookham Frere, who of 
all the men I have bad the means of knowing daring my life 
appears to me eminently to deserve to be characterised a8 
( xarondyabes & Qinénaroc.’ These words, which might serve 
as Frere’s epitaph, are perfectly applied, and no one can be 
called a failure who is not only x<aroxayadcs but Qircxaros. 

But Frere has another claim to our regard ; he was 4 writer 


» Hookkam Frere arid his Friends. By Gabrielle Festing. LondoB 
(1Us.J 
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— 
of achievement as well as of intention. The best of his 
works will be remembered as long as we respect wit and 
yholarship. He was born a man of letters, and even 
in the boyish ‘days of the Microcosm he commanded a 
strangely mature style. But of course it was the Anti- 
Jacobin which gave him his chance, and the Antv- 
Jacobin, despite Mrs. Festing’s censure, is lit up 
by flashes of genius. The language contains no 
more brilliant parody than the sonnet on Mrs. Brown- 
rigge, and the “Needy Knife-Grinder ” does not owe 
its survival to accident, but to the serious satire which 
underlies the halting sapphics. And here again you note the 
maturity of Frere and Canning. Jacobinism is the favourite 
docirine of youth, but the authors of the Anw-Jacobin were 
not seduced for a moment by the half-generous, wholly 
squalid dream of revolution. Nor does the Antz-Jacobin 
exhaust Frere’s claim to our admiration. He it was who, 
under the name of Whistlecraft, revived in English the 
octave stanza of Pulci, Berni, and Casti, which Lord Byron 
made immortal in “ Beppo” and “Don Juan.” Lord Byron, 
indeed, freely acknowledged the debt. “I have written a 
poem,” he writes to Murray, “of eighty-four octave stanzas, 
humorous, in or after the excellent manner of Whistlecraft 
(whom I take to be Frere).” And again :—“ Mr. Whistlecraft 
has no greater admirer than myself. I have written a story 
in eighty-nine stanzas, in imitation of him, called ‘ Beppo.’” 
So Whistlecraft takes his place in the line of poets, and 
should not be confounded with failure. 


But Frere’s greatest achievement is his translation of 
Aristophanes, which is a masterpiece both of exposition and 
style. Frere had, in fact, crept into the very skin of the 
Greek comedian, and he has made a version which is not only 
close but living. It is true that he has given a modern twist 
to the ancient poems, but Aristophanes is great enough 
to belong to our own or any other age, and Frere’s 
touch is never false or violent. He reveals even to 
those who have no Greek “the monkeys and nightin- 
gales” which chatter and sing in the forest of Aris- 
tophanes’s imagination. Perhaps he is happier with the 
monkeys than with the nightingales, for his gift is rather 
satiric than lyrical, and he drives the dialogue along almost 
as fast in English as it is swept in Greek. To compare 
his version with the more accurate versions that are read at 
our seats of learning is to understand the difference between 
poetry and scholarship. Nor is the work likely to be 
forgotten so long as Aristophanes is admired. Wherefore 
we would insist that Frere was no failure, and we would 
again remind Mrs. Festing of a truth which she suppresses 
in her book, that before and above all things he was a man of 
letters. 





THE LOG OF A SEA-WAIF.* 
Wuat would Mr. Bullen say, we should like to know, con- 
cerning Dr. Johnson’s obiter dictum that no man ought to go 
to sea who has contrivance enough to get himself put into 
a jail? That is the question which this extremely frank, 
graphic, and interesting recital of the experiences of his 
boyhood forces in upon our minds. In Johnson’s day 
criminals were no better fed and very little better housed 
than English sailors ; nowadays the inmates of our jails are 
incomparably better nourished and lodged than they would 
be in the forecastle of an English ship where the cook is in- 
competent, as he generally appears to be, and where the 
owners provide exactly what the law demands, as it appears 
they do very often. But modern research has invented the 
torture of solitary confinement, and since jail is no longer 
acompanionable place, men are, no doubt, as well off on 
shipboard, even when things are at their worst. 
Still, it is a bazardous employment, where, in addi- 
tion to all other risks, there is the chance ‘of disease 
to be faced with no medical attendant; and one cannot be 
surprised that the average Briton who is used to great freedom 
and a high standard of comfort should increasingly decline to 
go into the business, and leave our mercantile marine to be 
manned—as Mr. Bullen has elsewhere insisted—in great part 
by foreigners. On the other hand, it is sufficiently clear that 
for a country situated as ours is, this falling off in the supply 


fan : ¢ Log of a Sea-Waif: being Recollections of the First Four Years of My 
. “fe. By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S. London: Smith, Elder, & Co, [8s. 6d.] 
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of British seamen is nothing short of a national disaster ; and 
we welcome Mr. Bullen’s book, not only for its literary 
interest and literary charm, but for the practical conclusions 
that cannot fail to be drawn from it. No other English sea- 
man—for Dana was an American—has written with full 
knowledge of life before the mast, and it is well to insist upon 
some of the most significant details in the picture. First the 
quarters. On board ship, as some one wittily said, there 
is always too much wind and never enough air; but what 
must the atmosphere be in “the villainous den beneath the 
topgallant-forecastle which is the lair of seamen in most 
English ships”? In American-built ones it is apparently 
usual to have a house built on deck for them. Secondly, the 
food. This is a subject which recurs incessantly in Mr. 
Bullen’s pages, and it seems to be the matter which most 
urgently calls for reform. By Act of the Legislature “each 
man is entitled on four days of the week to 14 lb. of salt beef, 
including bone, accompanied by half a pound of flour, except on 
Saturdays, when half a pint of rice may be given, or nothing. 
The other three days bring each 1}1b. of salt pork and 
one-third of a pint of split peas. Every day there is an 
allowance per capita of one pound of bread (biscuit), an 
eighth of an ounce of tea, half an ounce of coffee, and 
three quarts of water; and each week twelve ounces of sugar 
and half a pint of vinegar is allowed to each man.” Mr. 
Bullen may well ask: ‘What scope is there here for any 
variety or skill in cookery?” He saw the contrast sailing on 
a Bordeaux barque which picked up the crew after his first 
shipwreck. “Dinner at four p.m. was a grand affair. The 
changes were rung upon haricot beans, lentils, vermicelli, 
macaroni, and such legumes” [this unnecessary use of 
French is a slip of style, which Mr. Bullen should avoid], 
cooked with meat, and flavoured so that the smell 
was intensely appetising. Bread and half a pint of wine. 
And there was abundance, but no waste.” Barring the wine, 
there is no earthly reason why this diet should not prevail 
on board English ships. The authorities who regulate prison 
fare have bestowed care and consideration upon the matter, 
and the result is that our burglars emerge from confinement in 
fine athletic condition. If the Board of Trade took in hand to 
prescribe a bill-of-fare for seamen it might have prescribed a 
rational one. As it is, every deviation from or addition to 
the official allowance is reckoned as a luxury, and gratitude 
is expected in return for it. But the official interference does 
not extend to quality. It is true that Mr. Bullen’s first 
experience was exceptionally unfavourable. On board of the 
‘Demerara,’ a ship commanded by his uncle, who took him as 
cabin-boy at the age of twelve, ‘I have often seen,” he writes, 
“the men break upa couple of biscuits into a pot of coffee 
for their breakfast, and after letting it stand a minute or two, 
skim off the accumulated scum of vermin from the top— 
maggots, weevils, &c.—to the extent of a couple of table- 
spoonsful before they could shovel the mess into their 
craving stomachs.” It is no part of the traditions 

of the merchant service that officers are bound to 
look after the comfort and wellbeing of their men; yet it 

seems to us that they, and through them their owners, 
should be held responsible that the food provided is of 

reasonably decent quality. But—and here is a third point— 
sailors need at every turn more protection from the law than 

they receive. Mr. Bullen cites the case of a ship originally 

manned by a crew of thirty-two A.B.’s which was bought by 
a “firm of Jewish shipknackers,” who turned her into a barque 
and sent her to sea “ with seven A.B.’s forrard.” The men 
could not manage her, and “she was eventually picked up 

almost a derelict and towed into Falmouth, when the ill-used 
crew promptly refused to do any more in her, and were, of 
course, clapped in gaol therefor, with that steady application 

of the rights of owners so characteristic of our sea-port Magis- 

trates.” It is one of the national traditions that sea-discipline 

must be maintained at any cost; and this feeling, combined 

with the natural tendency of Magistrates to protect property 

rather than persons, no doubts operates against the rights of 

seamen. The truth is that there is no class for whom legal 

protection is so necessary. Owing to the conditions of their 

life itis hardly possible for them to combine ; Trade-Unionism, 

which has redressed so many grievances, can do nothing for 

them; and the imprudence which is their eternal charac- 








teristic prevents them from looking ahead even so far as to 
inquire into the character of the ship they are to sail in and 











of the captain who isin command. There is the more reason 
for intervention because the worst of the evils arise from 
stupidity. Owners have not realised that it pays to treat 
their men well. We do not gather from Mr. Bullen 
that men grumble about their wages—or only as all 
men grumble—the main grievance is the food. And if he 
is right, when the men are well fed things work smoothly 
even if the officers are not all competent. On board American 
vessels by general consent men are harder worked, but they 
are better paid and especially better fed. It is stupidity and 
sheer inability to get out of a groove that condemn our 
sailors to an intolerable monotony in their provisions, and by 
consequence send our ships to sea manned with a very inferior 
set of men. 

However, it would be very wrong to give the impression 
that Mr. Bullen’s book is simply a list of complainings. He 
simply tells the experiences of a boy who went to sea, already 
used to privations; and it is a tale of hardships varied by 
delightful experiences. It is also, like all intelligent pieces of 
autobiography, the history of a temperament : of a tempera- 
ment keenly alive to the beauties of sea and sky, and the charm 
of strange sights, from “elephants a-pilin’ teak” and “ the old 
Moulmein pagoda” at Rangoon to the sort of aviary which the 
ship ‘Discovery’ became when running south from the 
Mexican coast : haunted by “ brilliant-hued little birds,” that 
came and went freely, molested by nothing but by hawks, 
which kept watch on the upper yards, and cut off any 
straggler that ventured into the open. Adventures, too, 
there were in plenty,—two wrecks in the four years, for Mr. 
Bullen was not a lucky little boy; plenty of brutality, for he 
was a boy on board ship; and a considerable amount of 
kindness, for he was a taking little boy. Before he was 
sixteen he had seen danger in strange shapes,—had been 
through an outbreak of yellow fever on the high seas; had 
seen a ship suddenly taken aback and all but swamped stern 
foremost; had watched a hurricane in the West Indies ; and, 
strangest of all, had come near to be thrown overboard 
because he was taken to be the Jonah of an unlucky crew. 
He had collogued with blacks in the West Indies; had fished 
in Auckland Harbour, and known the home longing in 
Australia, though there was no home that waited for him “at 
home ;” and happily for himself and the world, had seen every- 
thing with a seeing and a remembering eye. Throughout all 
his desire was for books and for the quiet observation of 
Nature, and now, after many years, he tells the story of these 
early trials in a way that is very simple and moving, with 
few elaborations of style. The purple patches come seldom, 
and when they come are often effective. But the art of the 
work—or rather its artistic quality—lies in the seemingly 
artless fidelity with which a great variety of impressions are 
reproduced; so that in reading the account of a scene, 
whether it be a fight or a sunrise, we never lose sight of the 
effect produced on the particular observer. 





JOHN MURRAY FORBES.* 


WueEn Mr. Graham Wallas’s Life of Francis Place appeared, 
most readers must have been astonished to find how 
important a part had been played by a Strand tailor, who 
never sat in Parliament, in the history of English legislation 
in the nineteenth century. Mrs. Hughes’s Life of her father, 
John Murray Forbes, will be an equal surprise to most of her 
readers—on this side of the Atlantic at all events—through 
showing what an important part in the history, not only of 
his country, but, it may be said, of the world, was played by 
a Boston merchant who never held office or sat in Congress, 
or even inthe Legislature of his State. But the analogy 
between the two men goes no further than that of their 
energy and their disinterestedness. Place remained all his 
life a narrow Benthamite, esteemed by many, loved perhaps 
by none. Forbes appears to have been loved by all with 
whom he came into relations of any intimacy, respected by 
all good men, reverenced by those who knew him best. 

A descendant, no doubt, of the Aberdeenshire Forbeses, 
J. M. Forbes cared nought for genealogy, and was content to 
reckon his ancestors as having been “ probably a set of old 
cattle-thieves.” Born in France in 1815, he was thereby dis- 
qualified for the Presidency (for which he was better fitted 
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than most of those who have held the Office). Hig father 
died young, after a period of invalidship regnirin th 
strictest economy in family management, His mh ‘ 
days were brief; he entered his uncle’s Boston ps : 
at fifteen, “strong, healthy, and self-reliant” (char: ” 
teristics which applied to him throughout life) ; = 
fair swimmer, a good shot, and best of all “ ms 
rider.” The firm which he served had a house in China in 
which an elder brother was partner, and on the latter's death 
in 1830 he was sent ont to train for the position, which he 
attained in 1834, having in the meanwhile returned home 
through ill-health and married at the early age of twent 
The weight of responsibility thus early laid upon him ii 
far to explain the ready self-reliance which characterises his 
whole subsequent life. Ten years of business in Boston 
followed his return to America in 1838. The conclusion of 
some advice given to a relative at this period shows certainly 
the canny Scot :— 

be The great art of making bargains is to find out other people's 
ultimatum without letting out yours, and this can be done with 
most people by letting them talk.” 
Meanwhile feelings had been awakened in him which would 
develop the nobler side of his nature, and largely shape 
his life. He had been “neutral or indifferent on the 
subject of slavery” till a speech by Wendell Phillips 
denouncing the murder (1837) of Lovejoy, a clergyman 
and newspaper editor, by a Missouri mob, for daring to 
condemn the burning alive of a negro, changed his 
“whole feeling” with regard to slavery, though “the 
bigotry and pigheadedness of the abolitionists” prevented 
his joining them. In 1856, though awake to the prospect 
of “a coming storm,” he did not go further than 
restricting the extension of slavery. By 1857, not- 
withstanding the anxieties of a business panic, “ politics 
were rapidly becoming his absorbing interest.” He left the 
old Whig party, to which he had hitherto belonged, to join 
the more advanced “ Free-soilers,” afterwards called ‘ Repub. 
licans.” In 1859 he entertains at tea John Brown, “a 
grim, farmer-like looking man with a long grey beard and 
glittering grey-blue eyes which seemed...... to have a little 
touch of insanity about them.” He hada hand, as “ one of the 
electors at large,” in the election of Lincoln, and was sent as 
a delegate to the Peace Congress at Washington in February, 
1861, convened on the invitation of Virginia, but soon found 
that the South would only receive concessions, committing 
themselves to nothing. Already Forbes and another dele- 
gate were discussing plans for the relief of Fort Sumter 
with General Scott, the Commander-in-Chief. When the 
Conference was broken up, and Fort Sumter attacked, Forbes 
was in close relations with Governor Andrew (of Massa- 
chusetts), “going to the State-house daily and acting as 
adviser or clerk, or better still as physician, by carrying off 
the Governor to dine, a ceremony he was ready to post- 
pone till midnight, unless some friend captured him.” 
Andrew put in his hands the first arrangements for moving 
the troops South. He becomes for a short time Deputy-Com- 
missary for Massachusetts, is authorised to purchase forth- 
with provisions for four thousand for thirty days, but on 
being superseded by a soldier finds “ abundant occupation in 
buying ships and helping to give the proper direction to 
public opinion.” Although “only acting as Secretary of 
the Navy for Massachusetts for a very short time,” he corre- 
sponds with Mr. Seward, with the Chairman of the Naval 
Committee of the House of Representatives; rough-drafts a 
“Bill for a Volunteer Navy,” which was passed; acts ona 
State Commission of three “to buy merchant ships for the 
Navy, and fit them for sea...... and nominate from the 
merchant service Captains, and perhaps other officers, to 
command them.” (The Commission, dissolved in August; 


1861, asked no charges except actual travelling expenses.) 
Still, he hesitates before emancipation, more “a weapon to 
hold in reserve to threaten with, than one to strike with.” In 
November, 1861, he sends a draft for $1,000 to Baltimore 


for the relief of Northern soldiers in Southern prisons. He 
takes an active part in establishing the National Sanitary 
Commission; Massachusetts does for it in a month nearly 
four times as much as New York in six months. He 1s 
in active correspondence with the Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Commitiee of the Senate as to currency matters, and 
has during the winter of 1861-62 “ more irons in the fire than 
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have thought it possible for any one man to keep 
e finds time to write to newspapers, but prays 
(in italics) not to ‘‘embalm his name in print.” 
to the Navy (1862) requests him to charter a 
vessel for pursuing a Southern privateer, with authority to 
proper person for the command and three others 
for acting masters (January, 1862). At last he knocks up, and 
is ordered South. He selects Beaufort, in South Carolina, 
where one of his sons 18 with his regiment, becomes intimate 
with the General in command, sympathises with en as to 
enlisting coloured men as soldiers. By June, 1862, he is 
convinced “that emancipation may at any time be declared 
without disorder,” and that ‘‘ we are not to wait until the last 
deadly necessity comes.” He gets up, and is chairman of, a 
committee for “ promoting the use of the blacks as soldiers ; 
works out the plan of a New England Loyal Publication 
Society; sends to Governor Andrew a memorandum on 
«minor reforms needed,” which include the quiet shelving of 
every drunkard among Army officers, dropping, “if not from 
atree by a rope, at least from the army list, every skulking 
officer,” hanging spies, and—to check the frauds of “ robbers 
in the shape of contractors”—suggests the insertion of a 
clause in every contract that the contractor becomes by sign- 
ing it subject to martial law, both as to his person and 
property, with appropriate legislation. Then, in connection 
with a friend, he grapples with the evil arising out of the 
bounty system for recruiting, in giving birth to a class of 
middlemen, “ who often took the largest part of the bounties 
themselves.” With the Governor’s assent the two gotan order 
from the Governor that any engagement of theirs should be 
accepted “as equivalent to men.” They then contracted with 
the large towns to furnish them with troops, the men being 
engaged directly, and thus entered over two thousand men, 
this recruiting business entailing on Forbes’s part “a very 
inordinate amount of writing.” Yet his general correspon- 
dence was not intermitted. With the Navy Department his 
relations were very close. He was one of the Presidential 
electors who re-elected Lincoln, and when the _latter’s 
Emancipation Proclamation was issued, had a million of 
copies printed in small slips, to be scattered ont among the 
blacks by soldiers on the march. In February, 1863, he 
raises a second Massachusetts cavalry regiment, a negro 
regiment, and establishes a Union club. On March 14th he is 
summoned to New York by Mr. Chase, the Secretary to the 
Treasury. He is asked to go at once to England, to be 
followed by an old friend, Mr. Aspinwall, with ten millions 
of $520 Government bonds (value one million pounds), in 
order to stop the outfit of Confederate cruisers, especially 
ironclad rams, with full discretion as to the time of his stay, and 
with specific instructions “ finally ” to “use his own judgment 
upon the merits of each case.” The telegram was received 
on the Saturday, and he saw the Secretaries of the Treasury 
and of the Navy on Sunday; on Wednesday, March 18th, he 
left Boston for Liverpool. He addressed himself first to the 
Society of Friends, but found them discouragingly “ cautious 
and hard of hearing.” Bright, Cobden, W. E. Forster, the 
Dake of Argyll were heartily with him. Hisold friend Nassau 
Senior he used successfully as a two-legged telephone to 
convey a “brilliant picture of Federal prospects” after the 
':feat at Chancellorsville to Lord Palmerston and his circle. 
The two envoys were not, however, able to purchase the iron- 
clads, but obtained a loan of £500,000 for six months from 
Barings on deposit of $5°20 bonds. They returned in July, 
1863, just before the Irish riots in New York. But 
instead of resting on his oars, within a month Forbes is 
in correspondence with Mr. Stanton, the Secretary of War, as 
to the organisation of black troops, the Minister saying: “I 
shall be glad at any time to receive any instruction or sug- 
gestion that may occur to you as beneficial to this branch of 
the service” (August 11th, 1863). Meanwhile, in conjunction 
with a Mr. Philbrick, he is spending or procuring a large sum 
of money for the education of the negroes; procuring sub- 
scriptions enough to build a sloop of war; urging the 
President to place by proclamation the war on an expressly 
srmocretic footing as one not of “the North against the 
South,” bnt of “the people against the aristocrats”; writing a 
Paper against the exchange of prisoners (his own son being a 
Prisoner at the time); standing up for equal pay to black and 
to white soldiers ; pressing a recruiting Bill. 
In the autumn of 1864 Professor Goldwin Smith came to 
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America and Mr. Forbes invited him to dinner. Emerson 
was of the party, and part of his note on it must be quoted :— 
“Mr. Forbes at Naushon is the only ‘ squire’ in Massachusetts» 
and no nobleman ever understood or performed his duties better- 
Srpeuees He is an American to be proud of. Never was such free, 
good meaning, good sense, good action, combined with such 
domestic, lovely behaviour, and such modesty and persistent 
preference of others. Wherever he moves he is a benefactor. It 
is of course that he should shoot well, ride well, sail well, 
administer railroads well, keep house well, but he was the best 
talker also in the company, with the perpetual practical wisdom 
seeing always the working of the thing, with the multitude and 
distinction of his facts (and one detects continually that he has 
had a hand in everything that has been done), and in the tem- 
perarice with which he parries all offence and opens the eyes of 
his interlocutor without contradicting him. ..... I came away 
saying to myself of J. M. F., ‘ How little this man suspects, with 
his sympathy for men and his respect for lettered and scientific 
people, that he is not likely ever to meet a man who is superior to 
himself.’ ” 
After the war, indeed, his active interest in political life 
becomes gradually less. ‘ While we were fighting, he wrote 
to Wendell Phillips, “I felt more like the Irishman at the 
Donnybrook Fair, that hard hitting was the right thing; but 
now I feel like lying by, and waiting for something that I 
can support in earnest” (February 6th, 1866). He struggled 
in vain against the abuses which had grown up in the 
Republican party, against Protection, in favour of Civil 
Service reform, and when Mr. Blaine was nominated for the 
Presidency in 1884 by the Republicans, broke away from 
party altogether, and chiefly devoted himself to the business 
of his firm and to railway management. In this he showed 
his usual resolute integrity. Finding that his colleagues on 
the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railway Board were at 
once directors and constructors, after pointing ont to them 
the impropriety of their position, he appealed to the share- 
holders, and the Board was overturned. (He himself never 
advised any one to buy or sell stock in his own railway). And— 

“The older he grew the more his old interest in ships and ship- 
ping returned to him...... He had had a very deep feeling about 
loss of life at sea, and had always instructed his Captains to send 
a man aloft just after sunset and before sunrise to scan the 
horizon, and be sure no vessel was within sight needing help. 
rae ee In case one of his ships encountered any craft in distress, 
every chest of tea or bale of cotton was if needful to go over- 
board to lighten the ship, rather than that a life should be lost.” 
Not till he was over eighty did his power of work diminish. 
He gave up active railway management, though attending 
meetings of directors till August 18th, 1898. The two succes- 
sive failures of his old house of Russell and Co. in China, 
and of his friends Baring Brothers in London, “ seemed to 
give him an actual physical shock, and almost made him ill.” 
He amused himself for a time with tree-planting and yacht- 
building. But physical ailments came on apace, and “ towards 
the end his being no longer able to take a hand in 
influencing public affairs, and the increasing infirmities of 
age, prevented his wishing even to hear of passing events.” 
To the war with Spain he was vehemently opposed. He died 
of pneumonia, October 12th, 1898. 

Not a great man, as the world reckons greatness. But 
surely one who had more greatness in him than many who 
have earned the name of great. 

There remains only to be said that his daughter’s bio- 
graphy of him deserves to be numbered among the best which 
this century has produced. 





A HANDBOOK TO LIFE.* 
ONCE more—but, as she warns us, for the last time—Mrs. 
Earle takes her readers by the hand and leads them through 
her Surrey garden, talking to them the while of almost every- 
thing under the sun. It would, indeed, be difficult to find 
many subjects concerning the dual nature of mankind—the 
mind and the body—which are not considered in this and the 
former volume. Food and raiment, literature and art, duty, 
morality, and pleasure, all are touched on. And on every 
topic on which Mrs. Earle writes she has something 
new to say,—for she not only possesses the faculty of think- 
ing out her opinions, but also that of writing down her 
thought. It is almost impossible in speaking of the book to 
separate it in one’s mind from its sister-volume. The present 
work is not the sequel of the first, but merely its continuation, 
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—“ more,” as the title justly says, of the first book. So the two 
together make one whole, and we may be pardoned for 
occasionally harking back to Book I. In matters of detail 
perhaps Book II. is better arranged than Book I. The cook- 
ing recipes are gathered together at the ends of the chapters, 
not interspersed in the text; and the gardening part of the 
book is even fuller in its abundance of detail. But it is asa 
whole that Mrs. Earle’s work is most interesting,—as a 
human document that the books are most original. Here the 
reader is in contact with a woman with a shrewd, original mind, 
who takes no rule of life for granted, but examines and draws 
her own conclusions about each. Brought up with a high 
sense of duty, she spends her life with people of cultivation, 
and people who besides being cultured are trained to give 
out for the benefit of their fellows the best of all that is in 
them. Having lived and thought in the fullest manner from 
very early years, Mrs. Earle on reaching the quiet backwater 
of later middle life draws the veil from her mind and heart, 
and with rare insight into her own thoughts and opinions, 
gives the world a full view of the motive-springs of life as 
“dreamt of in her philosophy.” Dickens tells us of the public 
office whose motto was, “ How not to do it”; Mrs, Earle 
might fitly call her work ‘“‘ How to do it.” 


One of the chapters which will call for most interest and 
comment in the present book is the one in which Mrs. Earle 
deals with girls,—‘“ with love and marriage and the proper 
conduct of life between seventeen and five-and-twenty.”— 
Mrs. Earle, by the way, gives us much of the literature of love, 
but, oddly enough, overlooks the work of the master poet of 
love. For where shall we hear the throbbing of young 
hearts so loudly as in the passion of Romeo and Juliet? 
Who can describe the pathos of sentimental love so 
touchingly as Viola, and what paints for us the majesty of 
conjugal love so finely as the words of Brutus’ Portia P— 
Bat the years of girlhood with which Mrs. Earle deals cannot 
be entirely occupied with the passion of love. As to the love 
which is more a sentimental friendship undertaken partly for 
the good of the man than a passion, Mrs. Earle gives her 
women readers advice so sensible that we cannot refrain 
from quoting it:— 

“One of the ideas I find most common in women, and not only 
young ones, is that in starting a Platonic affection with a man, 
sometimes at a certain sacrifice to themselves, they believe they 
do it for his sake, and that they are raising his moral nature. I 
am very doubtful whether the influence that comes through that 
kind of love between men and women, which in these days is 
called ‘friendship,’ ever works very much for good, as the 
influence savours of that old-fashioned education I have already 
condemned, which tries to make persons what we wish them to 
be, in contradistinction to making them understand that their 
only possible growth or improvement must come through their 
own self-development. Self-deception comes in when the woman 
“aap herself that she is helping the man to do that which 

e could not do alone. This means that at best she is onlya 

temporary prop, which never yet strengthened anybody. The 
man who sees the position, and wishes to continue the ‘friend- 
ship,’ always uses the argument that the matter rests with the 
woman, but that if she gives him up things will be worse with 
him than they ever were before.” 
Although Mrs. Earle is very wise in warning “elderly girls ” 
to realise that they can no more live on social excitement 
“than their bodies can thrive on sal volatile,” she does not 
give them much help in the vexed question of what is the best 
use to make of their lives if they do not marry. Neither does 
she try to guide her girl readers over that most difficult 
moment of an ordinary woman’s life, when she gradually 
awakes to the fact that at the same time that her chances of 
marriage are diminishing, her youthful initiative which 
would enable her to carve out for herself another path in 
life, is also leaving her. We venture to differ a little from 
Mrs. Earle in the following paragraph, which is presumably 
addressed to recent brides :— 

“Every girl after marriage should expect to be not understood, 
and to remember this is part of the mysterious scheme of life 
which probably on the whole tends to good; at any rate, it 
sharpens the interest of life. How far do we not go to find ‘an 
undiscovered country’? Besides, if it is a trial it is lightened 
by remembering it is the same for all.” 

We can imagine no better receipt for the failure of a marriage 
than the newly made wife sitting down to look out for the 
first symptoms of her husband “not understanding ” her. 
It would be far more wholesome for her to reflect on her atti- 
tude to him than to go and worry about his attitude to her. 





Depend upon it, when people eay they are nak Se 
they mean that they do not consider themselves abi 


In another and a graver matter we mu : 

Mrs. Earle’s view of life, though marie as, 
dreariness of her conclusions is their most potent hae 
Nowhere is the vanity of vanities more clearly displayeg 68 
in her books. She tells us how to prepare and serve ‘el ma 
food, and then says that she thinks it “ crue] haters “pe 
give her friends good dinners. She bids her readers g . 
their energies and love in educating and loving their chldnes 
and not be disappointed at their “ turning from them” “4 
grown up. She shows us marriage as a brief passion oa 
through the development of differences in the two individual 
to “a reasonable calm” in later years. Oldage she sees asa pall 
of renunciation which mankind treads with reluctant glances 
backwards ; and that this is a true picture of a certain aspect of 
life, who can deny? If man is only to care for and to 
cultivate his dual nature—his mind and body—here jg the 
inevitable “‘conclusion of the whole matter.” And this js 
why we cannot agree with Mrs. Earle’s criticism of the young 
mother’s attempt to lead the spirit of her child into the paths 
of her own belief. The veil which separates the souls of 
children from the unseen whence they have come, is often 
not so dark as it becomes in later years, and we have high 
authority for leading them to the fullest expression of the 
Godhead we can know. For the spirit if starved will fade 
and fail. The business of life is round us all, and the occupa. 
tions and interests of the body will tend to blot ont the desires 
and the needs of the soul, do what we will. Let us, then, tell 
our children that their natures are not merely dual, and 
whilst we show them how to manage their bodies and to train 
their minds, let us not forget to teach them that besides minds 
and bodies they have spirits which must some day return to 
God who gave them. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


TuE plot of Red Pottage, ingenious, original, and abounding 
in strong dramatic situations, would alone bave secured 
for it the eager attention of critics and public alike, 
Hugh Scarlett, a young man of fashion, has been drawn 
into a liaison with Lady Newhaven, a pretty, soulless 
butterfly, only to weary of her insincerity and endless pose. 
He has aliwady resolved to break off the entanglement when 
the husband discovers his wife’s infidelity,and offers Hugh, 
as the price of silence, his chance in an American duel, the 
terms being that whichever shall draw the shorter of two 
paper lighters shall commit suicide in five months’ time. 
Hugh reluctantly consents, and draws the shorter lighter. 
In the interim Hugh meets and falls in love with the 
heroine, Rachel West, a woman of commanding intelli- 
gence, strong will, and noble aims; and when the moment 
comes he fails to carry out his undertaking. Whereupon 
Lord Newhaven, after giving him a couple of days’ law, him- 
self commits suicide in such a way as to make it appear that his 
death was purely accidental, leaving a letter to be delivered 
to his wife a month after his death, in which he reveals 
the result of the drawing of lots, trusting, with deadly 
intuition, to Lady Newhaven’s viperish jealousy of Rachel 
to wreck Hugh’s happiness. As the dead man foresaw soit 
turns out. Hugh’s discarded mistress challenges him in the 
presence of Rachel to deny the truth of her dead husband's 
accusation. He admits its truth, is branded by Rachel asa 
liar and coward, and rushes out of the house in a state of 
delirium to take his life, but is rescued and lives jast long 
enough to receive Rachel’s forgiveness. Whatever may be 
thought of the verisimilitude of the action of the chief 
characters at the cardinal moments of the plot, there can be 
no doubt whatever as to the intense dramatic effectiveness of 
that action. Happily, however, for the reader, Miss Chol- 
mondeley does not rely on plot alone. She understands the 
art of making her characters not merely thrill us at crises, 
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bat interest us in the normal intervening spaces of their 
“a There is also an extremely interesting and well- 
peed subsidiary plot concerned with the fortunes of the 
heroine’s bosom friend, Hester Gresley, a most fascinating 
specimen of the intellectually emancipated modern woman, 
who saffers a perfect martyrdom at the hands of her brother, 
a fanatically narrow-minded country clergyman, and his 
devoted but equally exasperating wife. But Miss Chol- 
mondeley cannot be accused of adopting the maxim, /e 
clericalisme, c'est Vennemi, since she introduces us to a most 
homan and admirable Bishop. Another finely drawn 
character is that of Dick Vernon, a robust and genial repre- 
sentative of the Empire-making Briton, who unites to a 
certain. superficial hardness a most chivalric temper in his 
dealings with women. We had intended to say something on 
the irreconcilable inconsistencies of Lord Newhaven’s 
character, and to have pointed out certain obvious ways by 
which the catastrophe might have been averted, but criticism 
is disarmed by the freshness, the strength, and the pathos of 
this brilliant and exhilarating novel, by far the most exciting 
and original of the present season. 


Mr. Walter Raymond reached such a high level of excel- 
lence in his last novel as to inspire agreeable anticipation of 
further favours from his pen. That confidence has not been 
belied in Vo Soul above Jfoney, though we could well wish 
that he had seen his way to mitigate the almost unbearable 
poignancy of the tragedy set forth in these moving pages. Once 
more the scene is laid in Somersetshire, once more the charac- 
tersaresimple. At the outset of the story—the time is that of 
Queen Anne—William White, the elder son of a widow fallen 
on hard times, is about to rejoin his ship, while his younger 
brother Jack remains at home to help on the farm. William 
is in love with a village beauty, daughter of a ferret-faced 
little miser who frowns on his suit, while Jack, full of loyalty 
to his brother, undertakes to stand by in his absence, But 
Ursula, grown weary of waiting, transfers her affection to the 
younger brother, William is given up for lost, and Jack, yield- 
ing to pressure from his sweetheart, consents to a plot for 
forcibly extorting from the miser the dowry which he has 
withheld from his daughter. He waylays the old man by 
night; the other shows unexpected fight, and Jack deals him 
what proves to be a fatal blow, returning to the miser’s 
house to find him safe and sound. Soon afterwards the 
corpse is found by the neighbours and in accordance with the 
usage of the time all the villagers are called on to endure 
the ordeal of touching the dead body. By a supreme effort 
Jack nerves himself to undergo the test, only to be betrayed 
by Ursula, who recognises the body as that of the missing 
brother. In a brief epilogue we are shown the stricken 
mother watching, like Rizpab, beneath the gallows where 
Jack has expiated bis unwitting fratricide. We cannot 
altogether acquit Mr. Raymond of the charge of straining 
the possibilities of coincidence in order to enhance the 
dramatic intensity of this terrible story, but apart from this 
nothing could be more simple or artistic than his handling of 
the plot. The character of Jack show 8a certain affinity with 
that of the young soldier in “ Zack’s” novel, On 7’rial, and 
other points of resemblance in the atmosphere of the two books 
will suggest themselves to the reader. There is, however, this 
signal advantage in Mr. Raymond's work, that he has a fuller 
realisation of the virtue of contrast, the progress of the story 
being lightened by touches of humorous characterisation, 
which inspire the hope that he may one day give us a genuine 
village comedy, 


It is pleasant to find that Miss Black’s labours in the 
Prosaic domain of industrialism are compatible with occasional 
imaginative excursions into the enchanted realm of romance. 
vy he Pursuit of Camilla is a charming story of adventure, with 
an indiscreet but fascinating heroine as the central figure. 
Camilla Veneroni is the orphan daughter and heiress of an 
Italian refugee of high rank who had married an American lady. 
Camilla, though educated in England, inherits her father’s 
political views, and is entrapped by her villainous step-father 
and an Impecunious cousin, the Marchese Veneroni, into a 
compromising correspondence, on the strength of which she 
18 rescued by the Marquis from an alleged attempt to arrest 
her by the Italian Government, and abducted to the villa of 
his aunt, where he hopes to marry her out of hand. The 
Murchose, though a scoundrel, is a most irresistible lady- 





killer, and Camilla, though she distrusts him from the outset, 
comes very near falling a victim to his personal magnetism. 
Meantime her lover, Severyn Ladzinski, a Polish artist of 
great attractions ; Laurence Allison, a chivalrous young 
English architect with a delightful sister; a most engaging 
Ambassador of the Palmerstonian type; and other friends and 
relations of Camilla, are more or less actively engaged in the 
pursuit of the kidnapped heroine. Eventually Camilla 
escapes owing to the conscientious scruples of the priest 
who had been summoned to marry her, and gladly revises her 
former adverse decision against the Polish artist, who has 
been dangerously wounded by a hired assassin of her step- 
father. The dramatis persone—even including the wicked 
Marquis—are a most engaging set of people, and our only 
regret is that the chivalrous Englishman should have paid so 
heavy a price for his knight-errantry. 

The hero of Mr. Stockton’s new fantasy, The Vizier of 
the Two-horned Alexander, is a contemporary of Abrabam 
who discovered the gift of immortality at the age of fifty- 
three, remained at that age ever since, and by the simple 
process of “moving on” has contrived to escape the unto- 
ward consequences of his peculiar position. He has lived 
in all countries, followed every conceivable kind of calling, 
and at the moment when we make his acquaintance is a 
prosperous merchant in New York. Impelled to make a 
confidant of the narrator, a young American whom he 
rescues from shipwreck, Mr. Crowder proceeds to recount 
his diversified experiences, in the setting forth of which 
Mr. Stockton shows more ingenuity than humonr or taste, 
great play being made with the curiosity and jealousy of 
his present wife—who ‘is a Quaker—in regard to his count- 
less previous marriages. Amongst the various historical 
personages with whom the hero is brought in contact are 
Solomon, Moses, Aristotle, Galen, Charles Lamb, Samson, 
and Nebuchadnezzar. 

Miss Pendered with great courage makes the hero of An 
Englishman not merely a Briton but a grocer. The heroine, 
Maia Lovel, is a’ young lady accustomed to moving in the 
most exalted society, but driven by money troubles to fend 
for herself, she declines to become a pensioner on the bounty 
of a rich married sister, and resolves to go out as a governess. 
She accordingly accepts a situation in a country town to be 
governess-companion to a girl named Rolf, but finds that the 
Mr. Rolf wko wrote to her and who confessed to being “ busi- 
ness people,” is brother, not father, to the girl, and that the 
“business” is a grocer’s shop. How Maia (to paraphrase 
Mr. Wells) found “under the grocer—the man,” and 
gradually came to think the society of the commercial 
middle class quite as agreeable as that of any other, it is the 
aim of the writer to explain, and the result is eminently 
readable. But a lurking suspicion remains in the mind of 
the reader that the growth of' Maia’s love for the gentle 
grocer was at least as much due to his magnificent exterior as 
to the solid, though not brilliant, qualities whic adorn his 
head and heart. 

The heroine of A Vent of Grace, a curious and striking 
German story of fifty years ago, is a Jewess, a waif rescued 
from murder at the hands of the village roughs by the good 
pastor and his wife. They take her in and bring her up, 
arranging that instruction should be given her in her own 
faith, but in the end prejudice prevails and the bapless Jette 
is practically beaten to death by the brutal peasants, The 
book cannot be called pleasant reading, but it paints with 
remorseless realism the treatment of the Jews in Germany 
half a century ago. 

The Doctor is a decidedly entertaining stady of a country 
physician and his village. The beautiful half-French niece, 
whom the old man idolises, and who looks on life as “ copy” 
for decadent fiction, is a cleverly drawn portrait, and the 
whole book has a distinct literary charm. 

The heroine of A Lady of High Degree was born deformed, 
and as this, in a family famous for its beauty, was regarded as 
too grievous a shock to her father she is handed over on her 
mother’s death to some poor but worthy people, who adopt 
her. Needless to say, the long arm of coincidence brings the 
twins into contact. They are both patterns of every virtue in 
their divergent stations, and, as the deformed has been trans- 
formed by an operation, beautiful into the bargain. Of 
course, the relationship is eventually discovered, and the 
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twins share the fortune designed for only one, but fortunately 
ample enough for both. This is a pleasant and well-meaning 
little book, but we may be permitted to observe that three 
cases of spine disease are too many for one story. 

The writer of Wayfarers All has not quite enongh respect 
for the fine line that divides artless pathos from insipidity. 
The portraiture of the different characters in the lodging- 
house where the greater part of the story passes just falls 
short of the level at which the reader’s interest is secured, 
and this remark especially applies to the two children who 
play an important part in the story. The plot is too slight 
and well-worn to redeem the deficiencies of the characterisa- 
tion, 

The scene of Zricks and Trials, as in the case of so many 
other of the novels noticed this week, is laid in a country 
town. There is some novelty in the idea of the inheritance 
by a young man of good family and education—a school- 
master by profession—of a large draper’s establishment in 
the High Street of the country town in question. This 
business he sets to work to carry on himself. Unluckily, 
instead of developing this situation, Miss Coleridge deviates 
into commonplace love affairs and misunderstandings. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

The Edinburgh Review for the quarter is a decidedly good one, 
though we cannot think “ Great Britain and South Africa ” 
entirely fair. The writer underrates the importance of the 
suzerainty question, as President Kruger never did. He says 
that in pressing it we gave room for the suspicion that it implied 
the vassalage of the Republics. We should not use the word 
because it has acquired an invidious meaning, but certainly its 
intention was to imply subordination. The best paper, and one 
of the best which ever appeared in the Edinburgh, is that on 
“The Blue and White Niles,” the clearest account we have ever 
read of the history and present position of the Soudan. Pages 
274-75, with their brief history of the Sultanate of Sennaar, will 
be found especially instructive, The writer fears that the 
development of that region, which was once rich, will take a long 
time, presses the fact that it was devastated by the Egyptian 
Pashas before its ruin was consummated by the Mahdi and the 
Kbalifa, and makes the original suggestion that the Baggara 
who supported their power may become our best troops. So 
be it, though we still hope that the Abyssinians will be 
to us what the Ghoorkas are to the Government of India. There 
are brief but clear biographies of Bismarck and Lord Selborne, in 
the latter of which we could have welcomed a little more detail as 
to Lord Selborne’s ideas of politics; a most interesting account of 
Connemara ; two literary papers, one on “ Anglo-Indian Novelists,” 
which does not satisfy us, and “ Some Tendencies of Prose Style,’’ 
which does, though the writer overrates, to our thinking, the 
influence of Stevenson, and ignores too completely the effect on 
style of the perpetual reading of newspapers. There is a sensible 
and clear essay on “ Old-Age Relief,” which is,on the whole, 
unfavourable to pension schemes, but ends with a definite 
proposal. The writer would form in every Union a new Board of 
Relief, to be elected by existing representative bodies, and 
entrust it with the power of granting pensions and grants in aid 
of existing or future charities. The revenue of the Boards would 
consist of a share in the rates, supplemented by a grant of two 
millions a year from Parliament, and public subscriptions as in 
France. These Boards would be supervised by a new Commission, 
formed by amalgamating the Charity Commission with the Poor- 
law side of the Local Government Board. That isa scheme which 
it is at least possible to discuss. 

Reuders of the Quarterly Review will probably turn first to the 
last article on the new list, “British Supremacy in South 
Africa.” In it they will find a history of the Transvaal from 
the Great Trek of 1837 to the present day. The writer takes 
as a text for his paper the familiar French proverb, “If two 
men ride on a horse one of the two must ride behind.” He 
describes the forty years during which the Boers had undis- 
turbed possession of their country, and during which time they 
were mere squatters, chiefly occupied in frontier wars with the 
natives; then the British annexation, to which there was little 
or no opposition, and three years after the violent change 
in Boer feeling, resulting in their victory at Majuba Hill. An 
article on “The Future Papal Conclave” names nine Cardinals 
as the chief candidates for the Papacy. Cardinal Rampolla, 





“who at the present time rules his master,” but “ whose attitude 
is so hostile to the non-Latin States, aud also to the Italian 





Government, that the Cardinals by electing him to the Papal 


throne would offer an insult to these States, and especially to 
those forming the Triple Alliance.” Cardinal Parocchi, the on 
of a Mantuan miller, “who has distinguished himself ag a 
speaker, as a publicist, as a politician and champion of 
the Church, first as a Liberal and then as the enemy of 
Liberalism.” Cardinal Serafino Vanutelli, who is « considered 
conciliatory,—a modus vivendi with Italy would be his ain” 
Cardinal Svampa—only forty-eight years old—* hitherto occupied 
mainly in the cure of souls and in the exercise of episcopal 
duties.” Cardinal Gotti,a man of ascetic life, of the Order of Cap. 
melites, who maintains such reserve that “few would ventur 
to say what direction he would follow if he became Pope.” 
Cardinal Jacobini, “a conciliatory and democratically inclined 
man.” Lastly, Cardinal Sarto, “the Patriarch of Venice” 
Besides all these the writer mentions as possible Popes the two 
very aged Cardinals, Capecelatro and Di Pietro. In honour of an 
article, evidently of much scientific value, on “ Zebras, Horses, and 
Hybrids” the Quarterly has so far departed from tradition ag to 
publish three illustrations. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





How Count Tolstoi Lives. By F, A. Sergyneeko. Translated 
from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. (Nisbet and Co. 5s.) 
—Most of what we read here may probably be found elsewhere; 
still a portrait is interesting, though it be not the first that one 
has seen. There is something more human about this likeness than 
those which some artists in ink havegivenus. Tolstoiis not above 
the weaknesses to which others are subject. Beggarsand impostors 
prey upon him, and he has, like other celebrities, to pay the 
penalty of fame. And heattracts “cranks” with special force, 
as when “women visitors present themselves and say, ‘ Lyeff 
Nikolaevitch, teach us life.’’’ The Count is now an old man, 
past seventy, but unusually vigorous. The vegetarians have a 
right to boast of him, for he is of their way of thinking. - What 
he drinks is not quite clear. What is “home-brewed grain”? 
This is not the only place where the translation fails to give a 
very definite meaning. But it is something, doubtless, to be 
able to translate Russian at all. A “facsimile of a page of 
Tolstoi’s manuscript” would make a pretty exercise in de 
ciphering. 


The Apostle of the North. By Egerton R. Young. (Marshall 
Brothers. 2s. 6d.)—This title (long ago given to other workers in 
the field of Christian labour) is applied to the Rev. James Evans, 
who laboured among the Indians in the territory of the Hudson's 
Bay Company from 1828 till shortly before his death in 1851, 
Unhappily be came into collision with the officials of the Company 
on the question of Sunday observance. He used all his influence 
with the trappers to prevent their travelling on the Sunday. 
This was resented by the officials, who indeed had something to 
urge on their side. Travelling, in many cases, is not and cannot 
be suspended. Steamers do not stop their engines, nor sailing 
vessels lie to, and the conditions of travel in the North-West of 
Canada make the case peculiar. To give up one day in seven 
when the whole time is so short might be even dangerous. In 
any case, the language which Mr. Young uses about Sir G. 
Simpson seems somewhat violent. We know nothing of the 
rights of the case, but the cause of truth would have been better 
served by more moderation of speech. 


The Life and Works of Charlotte Bronté and her Sisters. Vol. L. 
“Jane Eyre.” (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—This is the first 
volume of an edition which is to be called the “‘ Haworth Edition.” 
With the Life, it is to consist of seven volumes. Each of the 
tales is to have an introduction by Mrs. Humphry Ward, and the 
Life will be furnished with an introduction and notes by Mp 
Clement K. Shorter. Mrs. Humphry Ward criticises “Jane Eyre” 
with much freedom. And, indeed, it is singularly open to criti- 
cism. Discerning reviewers at the time maintained that it could 
not possibly have been written by a woman. They were wrong, 
but they ought to have been right. The descriptions of dress, for 
instance, are impossible. What woman, too, it might be said, 
could have described a new-born babe as having eyes “large, 
brilliant, and black”? What an uncanny, changeling little 
creature it must have seemed! All young things have blue eyes. 
We cannot, however, go quite as far as Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
“Jane Eyre,” as a novel, has one very fine part indeed. Jane’s 
experiences in her flight from the Hall till she settled with 
the St. Johns may compare with anything of the kind. The 
illustrations are particularly interesting. The portrait by 
G. Richmond serves as frontispiece, and there are also & 
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‘mile of the title-page to the first edition, F. Walker’s water- 
fi drawing of “ Rochester and Jane Eyre,” and eight views of 


—_ in the Haworth country which figure in the 


puildings and places 
story. 

pyerto Rico. By William Dinwiddie. (Harper and Brothers. 
10s. 6d.) —Mr. Dinwiddie explains that he spent two months in 
the island after the Spanish evacuation, for the express purpose 
of taking stock of “our new possession.” In this volume he 
gives us the results. Of the island’s climate he speaks well. For 
g tropical region it is remarkably healthy. What he says of the 
physicul aspect: of the country cannot be epitomised. Of the 
career open to the immigrant he has nothing good to say. “ Keep 
away,” about sums up his counsel. But that much may be made 
of the island he does not doubt. The staple products are coffee, 
sugar, and tobacco. The last has greatly decreased of late- 
Fruits and flowers are cultivated, and offer a considerable field. 
Social and religious matters cannot be disposed of so summarily. 
The reader must see what the American visitor has to say about 
them. But it is curious to compare his estimate of the influence 
of the Church with the claims made on its behalf. It has been 
well endowed, and is absolutely at liberty to act. It has had its 
own way. For the result we must again refer our readers to Mr. 


Dinwiddie, 





Autobiography of Dean Merivale. Edited by his Daughter, 
Judith Anne Merivale. (E. Arnold. 16s.)—This book was 
printed for private circulation some eighteen months ago, and 
was then reviewed in the Spectator. It is needless to say more, 
now that it is published, than that a few additions (chiefly letters 
addressed to Dean Lake) and a few omissions have been made, 
and that some things have been corrected. Here is a passage 
from one of the “ Lake Letters ”:—“I feel more and more the 
impossibility of blinking the fact of the two religions that divide 
us, It must end in the final separation of the objective Christian 
from the subjective—of the Romish principle from the Genevan.” 


Book Prices Current, Vol. XIII. (Elliot Stock. 27s.6d. net.)—This 
volume contains the sales for the season 1898-99, a season which may 
bedescribed as distinctly successful from the commercial point of 
view. The number of lots was not so great as it has commonly 
been of Jate years (36,728, as against a maximum of 51,108 in 
1893-94), but the sum realised was much larger, £109,141, showing 
an average of £2 19s. 5d., as against £1 6s. 7d. in 1892-93. “The 
Compleat Angler” is one of the books to which one naturally 
turns, but no perfect copy of the first edition came into the 
market. The first five editions in uniform binding brought £235 ; 
the first, more or less imperfect, £161, and £91. Some forty 
volumes, including the five first mentioned, realised close upon 
£400. The “large-paper” “Badminton Library ” was sold for 
various prices ranging from £26 for “Hunting” to £1 for 
“Cycling,” and the same for “ Dancing.” Of the “small-paper ” 
nine volumes fetched an average of 5s. 1d., and the complete set 
ot twenty-eight volumes £8, or 5s. 8d. On the whole one may 
siy that mere fads have a tendency to die out. Few really 
worthless books, however rare they may be, retain the artificial 
value that they may gain for a time. 





4 Sketch of John Winthrop the Younger, 1606-1676. By Thomas 
Franklin Waters. (Historical Society, Ipswich, Mass.)—John 
Winthrop the Younger, eldest son of a more famous father, 
came out to New England in 1631. Somewhat more than a year 
afterwards he became the founder of Ipswich, then known by its 
Indian name of Agawam. Ipswich, it will be seen, now honours 
4s memory. He was a man of considerable accomplishments, 
and of some practical ability in affairs, as is shown by the fact 
that from 1659 up to the time of his death he was Governor of 
‘onnecticut, the first person who held the office for two years 
continuously. Some interesting facsimiles are given, one of them 
a deed of sale by which an Indian chief, Maskonomett by name, 
according to English spelling, sells “all his right of the whole 
towne of Ipswich, as farre as the bounds thereof shall goe,” for 
twenty pounds. Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 


: TanoLocy.—The First Epistle to the Thessalonians. By the Rev. 
G. Ww. Garrod. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Garrod 
begins with an account of St. Paul’s proceedings at Thessalonica, 
™ stay in the city, the success of his preaching, and the circum- 
stances in which the Epistle was written. This done, he proceeds 
to analyse the Epistle. Finally, he annotates, On the left-hand 
Page we have the Authorised Version and Revised Version ex- 
hibited in parallel columns, and on the right-hand page the notes. 

Brief” is the description given of them, and, indeed, no note is of 
any great length, but the body of the whole is considerable, the 
average being, perhaps, somewhat more than a p2ge of annotation 





to a couple of verses. The whole formsa very useful manual—= 
Essentials in Religion. By F. J. Holland. (E. Arnold. 3s. 6d.) 
—In these six sermons, delivered in Canterbury Cathedral, 
Canon Holland puts the case for a reasonable attitude—as it 
seems to us—in the matter of dogma and ritual very forcibly and 
well. The essential in faith is “God the Father revealed in 
Jesus Christ”; the essential in ritual is “such as was by our 
Lord Himself conjoined to the two Sacraments.” It is, of course, 
a hazardous thing to represent a writer’s view by the quotation 
of two detached sentences. But these two seem to contain a 
good part of what Canon Holland sets forth in these admirable 
sermons. The sermons themselves, it is needless to say, may be 
studied with profit. Unfamiliar Texts. By the Rev. Dinsdale 
T. Young. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—Some preachers 
deprecate the use of texts. Why not preach, they ask, on 
subjects? Subjects are too large, but texts often suggest 
limited, and therefore manageable, parts of subjects. Mr- 
Young avails himself of texts in this way, and to good 
purpose. In his first discourse, for intance, he takes the 
words “I praise you” (1 Cor. xi. 2) and discourses very 
reasonably on the commonly neglected duty of ‘praising. Every 
teacher and educator knows that praise, rightly used, is a 
potent means of good. Of course, context has often to be 
neglected. ‘I would not have you ignorant” is another Pauline 
sentence. It is used in reference to a special occurrence in 
Jewish history ; Mr. Young gives it a general application. Some- 
times the application is novel. ‘‘ Thou hast the dew of thy youth’ 
(Ps. ex. 3, a beautiful expression lost in the Prayer-book version) 
is utilised for a fine discourse on the youth of the great workers 
in the mission field (Disraeli’s famous encomium on youth is to 
the point here). It will be seen that these discourses are of no 
common kind. A preacher who ventures on t hese things takes, so 
to speak, his life in his hands, but Mr. Young seems to us to be 
justified by results. ——- Strength and Beauty, by J. R. Miller, D.D. 
(same publishers, 3s. 6d.), is a volume of devotional essays, 
the work of a writer who is well known for the excellence 
of his work in this direction.——British Foreign Missions, by the 
Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson and the Rev. Arthur N. Johnson 
(Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d.), is a volume inthe “ Victorian Era 
Series.” The authors are the Secretaries (“ Foreign” and 
“Home” respectively) of the London Missionary Society, and 
they bring to their subject a really expert knowledge. This is 
atime of centenaries, and it has been observed by interesting 
celebrations, and by the publication of valuable books, But 
these books are of an aggregate bulk which comparatively few 
persons find themselves able to deal with. To have the subject 
dealt with in manageable limits will be no trifling gain to many 
readers. Acts and Decrees of the Synod of Jerusalem. Trans- 
lated from the Greek, with Notes, by J. N. W. Robertson. (Thomas 
Baker. 5s. net.)—The Synod of Jerusalem was held in 1672, and 
was, so to speak, a late echo of controversies which had disturbed 
the West a couple of generations earlier. It was called to condemn 
a certain work, ‘‘The Eastern Confession of the Christian Faith,” 
which was supposed to favour Calvinism. In fact, it did exactly 
the opposite of what was done by the Synod of Dort. The Synod 
went a good deal beyond this, laying down the lines of a very rigid 
orthodoxy, and of an episcopacy ; for instance, “ the dignity of the 
Bishop is so necessary in the Church, that without him neither 
Church nor Christian could either be or be spoken of”; “any 
number of the mysteries other than Seven is the product of 
heretical madness”; “the bread [in the Eucharist] is transub- 
stantiated, converted and transformed into the true Body Itself 
of the Lord.. . after the consecration of the bread and 
of the wine, there no longer remaineth the substance of the bread 
and of the wine.” Evidently much will have tobe given up on 
one side or the other before the Anglican Church can coalesce 
with the Orthodox Eastern. Mutual civilities are right, though 
much of the language of the Synod is anything but civil, but 
we must not let them delude us. 








eee 


Scuoot anp Cxiass Booxs.—In “ Arnold’s Science Series” (E. 
Arnold) we have Magnetism and Electricity, by J. Paley Yorke, 
“an Elementary Treatise for Junior Students” (3s. 6d.)—— 
Newton’s Laws of Motion, by P. G. Tait, M.A. (A. and C. Black, 
1s. 6d. net), is intended to be “a short and pointed summary of 
the more important features of the basis of the subject.”—— 
Vergil Zneid VI., by A. Sidgwick, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press), is an abridgment of Mr. Sidgwick’s large Cambridge 
edition of Virgil. In the same “Cambridge Series for Schools 





and Colleges” we have Lord Macaulay’s Essay on Milton, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. H. Flather, M.A. (1s. 6d.)——A Primer of 
French Verse, edited by Frederic Spencer, M.A. (same publishers, 
3s.), is a volume of verse extracts from French authors of repute, 
with introduction explaining the metrical rules observed in 
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them.— Contes Choisis, by Francois Coppée, edited by Margaret 
F. Skeat (Macmillan and Co.), belongs to “ Siepmann’s 
Advanced French Series.”——In the “ Dinglewood Shakespeare 
Manuals” (J. Heywood) we have As You Like It, with Questions and 
Notes by Stanley Wood, M.A. (1s.)\——The Teaching of Geography 
in Switzerland and North Italy, by Joan Berenice Reynolds (C. J. 
Clay and Sons, 2s. 6d.), is a report prepared by the writer asa 
© Gilchrist Travelling Student.” 


New Epitions.—The Eversley Shakespeare, edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by C. H. Herford, Litt.D., Vol. IX., containing 
“ King Lear,” “ Macbeth,” and “Antony and Cleopatra” (Mac- 
millan and Co., 5s.) In The Chiswick Shakespeare (G. Bell and 
Sons, 1s. 6d. net) “Romeo and Juliet” and “The Tempest,” Mr. John 
Dennis writing an Introduction, and Mr. Byam Shaw furnishing 
the illustrations. The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. (E. 
Arnold. 30s. net.)—This volume is, as the price would indicate, 
no common reprint. The ordinary title-page is wanting, but at 
the end of the book is what stands for it, and from this we learn 
that it is “ collated from the earlier editions by Janet E. Ashbee, 
and printed at the Press of the Guild of Handicraft”; further, 
that it is the third volume so published, and that it is intended to 
help in carrying on “the traditions of good printing that William 
Morris had revived.” It is bound in parchment ; the paper is good, 
solid stuff; the ‘type is clear and black. The shape is such as 
scarcely commends itself from the point of view of convenience, but 
it suits the general distinction of the volume. . It is like asmall 
quarto, some six inches by four. It might have come out of a press of 
the last quarter of the seventeenth century.—Cromwell’s Scotch 
Campaigns, 1650-51. By W. S. Douglas, (Elliot Stock.)—‘‘ Cheap 
edition.’——Institutes of Education, by S. S. Laurie, LL.D. 
(Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 6s. 6d.); and Language and 
Linguistic Method, by the same author (same publishers, 4s.) A 
book that had a great success on its first appearance, though its 
views did not appeal to every one.——Helen’s Babies, by John 
Habberton (Grant Richards, 6s.), now appears with illustrations 
by Eva Rous, sixty vigorous and realistic sketches. 
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Allen (Grant), Twelve Tales, 8vo ... 
Barnes (J.), David G. Farragut, 32mo (K. Paul) 
Benson (Archbishop), Prayers, Public and Private, er 8vo CIsbister) 
Book of the Art of Cennino Cennini, translated by C. J. Herringham (G. Allen) 
Brent (C. H.), With God in the World, 12mo (Longmans) 
Byington (E. H.), The Puritan as a Colonist and Reformer, 8vo (Gay & Bird) 
Carr (A.), The Prayer-book Psalter for Church and School, cr 8vo. .($.P.C.K.) 
Castle (Egerton), Young April, cr 8V0 .........ceccccccscccccce - (Macmillan) 
Cholinondeley (Mary), Red Pottage, cr 8vo ........... (Arnold) 
Comrie (M. S.), The Next-door Neighbour, cr 8vo ..... eveccccvccecccs (Shaw) 
Cooke (P. J.), The Lyric Elocutionist, Vol. I., er 8vo .............. (Simpkin) 
Cunynghame (H.), On the Theory and Practice of Art Enamelling upon 
Metals, cr 8vo (Constable) 
D'Arcy (C. F.), Idealism and Theology, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
D'Epinay (Madame), Memoirs and Correspondence, translated by J. H. Freese, 
REMIND. ac uAGkbaubncnssdsaks thus erases eesae sees carci (Nichols) 31, 
England’s Helicon: Lyrical and Pastoral Poems, edited by A. H. Bullen, 
12mo (Lawrence & Bullen) 
Fallon (S. W. M.), Animal Alphabet Book, oblong 4to (G. Allen) 
Farmiloe (E.), Rag, Tag, and Bobtail, oblong 4to.......... eesesves (Richards) 
Farrar (F. W.), True Religion : Sermons, cr 8vo..... awneneweewa (Freemantle) 
Fenn (G. M.), Ned Leger, cr $vo s 
Fitzgerald (G. B ), Beyond these Dreams, cr 8vo 
Forster (F. A.), Studies in Church Dedications, 8vo ............( 
Fowler (W. W.), Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic. .( Macmiilan) 
Galt (J.), Ringan Gilhaize ; or, The Covenanters, er 8vo (Greening) 
Gerard (W.), Doleino : a Tragedy, er 8vo (K. Paul) 
Gillespie (A. L.), A Manual of Modern Gastric Methods, er 8vo ....(Simpkin) 
Gillie (E, A.), A Girl among Girls, er 8vo (Shaw) 
Gould (8. B.), The Crock OF Gold, CF BVO o:cscsiccsviecececsccsesccccd (Methuen) 
Graham (W.), English Political Philosophy from Hobbes to Maine, 8vo (Arnold) 
Gray (W. H.), O1a Creeds and New Beliets, cr 8vo ....... cvcccce (Blackwood) 
Green (E. E.), Odeyne’s Marriage, Cr 8VO ...cccccccccccccccccce i 
Hale (E. E.), James Russell Lowell, 32mo....... 
Hapgood (N.), Daniel Webster, 32mo .... 
Hare (C.), The Life Story of Dinah Kellow, er 8 
Harrison (F.), “1779” : a Story of Old Shoreham, cr 8vo ..........(S.P.C.K.) 
Heathcote (k. D.), An Account of Some of the Families bearing the Name of 
Heathcote which have Descended out of the County of Derby....(Simpkin) 42/ 
Howard (Isabel), Wounded Pride, cr 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Howarth (Anna), Sword and Assegai, cr 8VO.......ecccecece (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Howe (M. A. De W.) Phillips Brooks, 32mo (K. Paul) 2/6 
Japp (A. H.), Our Common Cuckoo, and other Cuckoos and Parasitical Birds, 
cr 8vo (Burleigh) 
Jehl (F.), The Manufacture of Carbons for Electric Lighting and other Pur- 
poses, 8vo (Llectrician Office) 10/6 
Knollys ( Lieut.-Colonel) and Elliott (Major), Battletield Heroes, er 8vo(Dean) 3/6 
Lamb and Hazlitt, Further Letters and Records Hitherto Unpublished, edited 
by W. C. Hazlitt, er 8vo (E. Mathews) 
Lenane (J. H.), The Hill of Visions, and other Poems, 12mo 
Lowrie(W.), The Doctrine of St. John, cr 8vo (Longmans) 
Manners (W. E.), Some Account of the Military, Political, and Social Life of 
Rt. Hon. John Manners, Marquis of Granby, 8vo .............. (Macmillan) 
Marholm (L.), The Psychology of Woman, cr 8vo ..... ee re (Richards) 
Merryvale (W.), Anita, and other Poems, 16mo 
Michel (Emile), Rubens : his Life and Work, imp 8vo . 
Middlemass (Jean), The Yellow Badge, cr 8vo 
Miles (E. H.), The Teachings of Jesus ‘To-day, 18mo .. 
Molesworth (Mrs.), This and That: a Tale of Two Tin 
Morris (William), Some Hints on Pattern Signing, cr 8vo 
Mr. Blackburne’s Games at Chess, selected by himself, 8vo 
Mulholland (Rosa), Vagrant Verses, 12mo 
Norris (F.), Mr. Teague : a Story of San Francisco, cr 8vo (Richards) 
Notes and Commentaries on Chinese Common Law, 8vo (Luzac) 
Old Convict Days, edited by Louis Becke, cr 8vo ...(Unwin) 
Orzeszko (Madame), An Obscure Apostle, cr 8vo.... (Greening) 
Paul (Thomas), Britain’s Prince and Princess, cr 8VO_ ............0005 (Shaw) 
Puillips (Mrs. L.), Some South Atrican Recollections, 8vo...,....(Longmaus) 
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Pritchett (R. T.), Pen and Pencil Sketches of Shipping an 
Reynolds (Mrs. F.), In the Years that Came After, cr 8yo 
Rogers (F.), A Manual of Coaching, 8vo ..... malaise aera 
Sagon (Amyot), When George the Third was King, er 8yo. 
Sandeman (Mina), Charming Miss Kyrle, cr 8vo 
Sherwood (M.), Henry Worthington, Idealist, er 8y¥o iM; g) 6 
Smith (Nora A.), Under the Cactus Flag, 12mo (Gs actnillin) ¢ 
Somerville(E, A.) & Ross (M.), Some Experiences of an Irish R-M (La : Bird) § 
Spence (J. C.), The Conscience of the King, 8¥0 ............. ‘Gennent 
Spurgeon (C. H.), Glorious Themes for Saints and Sinners, er 8vo Paacheln) 
Stables (G.), Annie o’ the Banks o’ the Dee, cr 8vo ............. ‘ Dish, a 
Cehnteg Mettiuen) , 
Thomsett (R. G.), With the Peshawar Column: Tirah iexpeditiemers For ' 
RBM als sai csincvions eacimaneutinas codsleuiee tenec: seat _ 
Trent (W. P.), Robert E. Lee, 32mo poshy) 
Two Well-Worn Shoe Stories, pictured by J. Hassall and C. aot 
White (Percy), The Infatuation of the Countess, cr 8vo e —— 
Who Will Win? a Story of the Crisis of To-day, by Zuinglias junior 
(Hodder & § . 
Willcock (John), Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromartie, Knight, er ovo epughton 
Winkles : a Winner, by “G. G.,”er 8v0 ia (anda 


“LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishin 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
and Charming Colourings 
TAPESTRIES |SERGES |CRETONNES VELVETEEY 
; . SILK BROCADES|CHENILLES)| CHINTzkS ARRASCL “4 
Beautiful and Inexpensive | VELVETS |PLUSHES | MUSLINS Gossamens 
PATTERNS Post-FREE. Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO. Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
OSL ER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. 
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LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.. 


Financial Year ends 20th November, 1899 
NATIONAL pirsnre.sing® ~~ Bem foram 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


All the Protits are Divided solely amongst the Assured; 
FOR MUTUAL 


already Divided, £5,400,000. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





All persons now assuring will receive an additional 
share of profit over later entrants, at the next Division 
in 1902. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with. provision for 
old age. 

No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC, 








When these are required, the advice of a 
very skilful optician should be taken, as un- 
less the spectacles used in the first instance 
are exactly suited to the eyes mischief is soo 
done, which cannot afterwards be remedied. 
Browning System of Suiting the Sight 

is always Successful. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


President of the British Optical Association 
and Author of “Our Eyes,” -now in its 
18th Edition, price 1s. 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
may be Consulted Free of Charge. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANI. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC 


FIRST 


SPECTACLES. 








ESTABLISHED 1824. 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P: Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Ex, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O. | Right Ion, Lord Stalbridge. , 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Andereon Stebbint. 
Richard Hoare, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.5, ¢- 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
pesca ad Rates of Premium. 
sarge Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. - 
Participating Life Policies (subject to full Annual Premiums) effected prey 
close of the current year (1899) will at the next Division of Profits (f vel 
force) receive one year’s Bonus more than the amount which will be allot 
Policies effected in 1900. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction # 
business. id 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretarye 
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Now | HAMPTON & SONS’ 





Ready. | New Illustrated Catalogues. 
The object of these Catalogues ts to show 

Furniture, that although the quality, the artistic 
t merit, and the finish of Hampton and 
Carpets, Sons’ productions are exceptional, the 
Fabrics, prices are lower than those at which 
tions goods of the same class are anywhere 
Decorations. | 7). provurable, Catalogues free. 











HAMPTON & SONS, L°: Pail Mall East, London, s.W. 
osetia Saeed 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties. 

“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 

OYAL to her at 7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
R at the breakfast table.” —Society. 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—“Send immediately to 
office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
COCOA. twenty bulf-pound tims Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 

scbkoff.”—(TELEGRAM FROM ST, PETERSBURG.) 

Sin ANDREW CLARKE'S invariable advice was, “ Let the 
patient have COCOATINA, if you please.” 


PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 4° 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica 


tion to 
moruark E, DENT d CO. Ltd., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 














WEsi INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 


GLAMORGAN COUNTY SCHEME. 
COWBRIDGE SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


The Governors of the above District are PREPARED to APPOINT a HEAD- 
MISTRESS for the COWBRIDGE GIRLS’ SCHOOL; her duties to commence 
immediately after the Christmas vacation. 

The Scheme provides for 40 girls. 

Salary, 215 per annum, with a Capitation payment of £1 per annum for each 
Scholar attending the School. 

No accommodation will be provided for the new Lfead-Mistress in the Hostel 
attached to the School. 

Candidates must be Graduates of the United Kingdom, or have passed examina- 
tions that would have entitled.a man to proceed to graduation; must have had 
teaching experience to Secondary or High Schools, and previous trdirfing will be 
considered an important qualification. 

Applications, stating age, qualification, and experience, accompanied by 12 
copies of applications and 12 copies of not more than three testimonials, must be in 
my hands not later than SATURDAY, November 4th proximo. 

WM. T. GWYN, Clerk to the Governors, 

Town Clerk’s Office, Cowbridge, 

October 9th, 1899. 


ARWICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 
fessor).— First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees, £6v. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-book 
with views apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
during Term. 
brian ‘ ———— - - —__—___- 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10)in DECEMBER. Open to Boys 
joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, and 
ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct in the past 
year at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Master at Marlborough. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80) ; sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials; 
tive vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 

















Ye BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English Refereuces.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House speciall 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schoolg, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 


JVOREIGN LANGUAGES. — A competent TEACHER 
(Camb. Grad. Honours) with several years’ experience abroad WISHES to 

take RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN. Languages quickly acquired by practi- 
cal conversation ; other subjects if desired. English games. Excellent testimonials 
and references.—F. C. EARLE, Reichsstrasse 28, Dresden ; or Bilton Grange, Rugby. 











ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American Home, 
combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages under 
qualified Parisian teachers, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the best part 
of the city (near l’Arec de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful super- 
vision given, and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Ex- 
cellent and easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure and correct French, which 
is the language in daily use throughout the house. References and prospectus on 
application.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 


LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and c.); 
sanitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


YETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


MERTON COURT PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
SIDCUP.—Healthy and picturesque part of Kent. Within easy reach of 
London for weekly boarders. Special attention given to English Literature, 
Oral Modern Languages, and Elementary Experimental Science. Few boarders 
ouly taken; individual attention. HALF-TERM, NOVEMBER 6th.—Head- 
Master, J. W. E. PEARCE, M.A. (Oxon.) 1st class Honours in Classics. 
OLBOROUGH HILL SCHOOL, near NEWTON 
J ABBOT.—Preparatory for Public Schools and R. Navy. Charterhouse 
Scholarship, 1899, first on list.—Head-Master, B. T. NUNNS, B.A., Winchester and 
Cambridge. Mild but bracing climate ; situation high; moorland air. For pro- 
spectus, &¢., apply to HEAD-MASTER,. 
rd y F 
HE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF MODERN HISTORY AND ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE. 

APPLICATIONS for the above PROFESSORSHIP will be RECEIVED at the 
Office of the Agent-General for South Australla, 1 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, not later than DECEMBER Ist NEXT. Salary, £600 a year. Duties 
commence on Tuesday, April 3rd, 1900. Particulars of tenure and duties may be 
obtained at the Agent-General’s Office. 


(YPE-WRITIN G UNDERTAKEN. 


10d. per 1,000 Words. Literary and other Work. 


























Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


ct — A GL, 


N E W T O N 
“D , ad FETTER LANE, E.C. 

az uring the SUNDAYS in NOVEMBER Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON will give 
4 Course of Lectures on “The History of the African Settlements.” Commence at 
‘Pm. Adlmission free. 


N R. BEN GREET begs to announce that he is now 
For ps prepared to READ and give his JUDGMENT upon ORIGINAL PLAYS.— 
particulars, address, SECRETARY, 3 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


IU re] T DD : 1 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

LOANS runded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED gr 

hy METY. tie thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY- INTEREST 

sk Coy “imited, 10 Laneaster Plage, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Ustablished 
+ Capital £500,000, 














RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Leuise, 


ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING’S SCHOOL.— 

EIGHT KING’S SCHOLARS will be ELECTED in NOVEMBER. Candi- 

dates must be under FIFTEEN, and need assistance for first-grade education, 

University Exhibitions. Spacious new buildings now complete.—Apply, Head- 
Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, late of Marlborough College. 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 
The HALF TERM will be on THURSDAY, November 2nd. 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING. 
AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 
—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 
Mistress of the High School, Blackburn, It aims to combine a sound and liberal 
education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
“ ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


NOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 GLOUCESTER 
STREET, S.W.-—Thorough preparation for the Public Schouls. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for boys and girls under 8 Gynonastics and drilling. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A ed by a full staff of English and Foreign Mis- 

tresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close to the sea. Physical 
culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 


Ee G, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 

BUREAU. — Mss. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. per 
1.000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., by 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &e. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken.— Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 
















































W EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
EMPRESS ROOMS, ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 
HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON. 
Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning, 11 a.m., by Dr. STANTON COIT, 
on “St, Augustine’s City of God.” 





AN ADAME AUBERT recommends and forwards gratis 
PROSPECTUSES of English and Foreign SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
receiving Pupils. KESIDENT, DAILY, and VISITING GOVERNESSES, Music 
and Art Teachers, Companions, &c., iutroduced for BRITISH ISLES and Abroad. 
—1ld4l REGENT STREET. W. 
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HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made tor 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 

res T © &.: 


OC LiF 7 © 53, 3 Sf 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


STGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” &c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools aud Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 


FLEREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.}»—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 

gvod Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

a 7 Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
ereford. 














ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soll, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal_Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, fleld, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 

References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
—Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy, &c., 

Most healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees frow 
£60a year. Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. 
ASHWIN, M.A., Pemb.Coll.,Camb.; E.H.E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seatleld Boys 
is Known at all the Mrge Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.— Principal, J. 8. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


ER EVEN, DINAN, BRITTANY.—HIGH-CLASS 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. Principal: Miss F. J. McCALLUM (late Head- 
Mistress of the Woolwich High School). Special advantages for languages and 
accomplishments ; French coustantly spoken; English home comfort; fine house 
$n large garden ; excellent climate. 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus trom the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossail, and Scholar ‘rin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL,ILKLEY. Reduction of fees for sons of clergy. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 


modern boaraing arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses._ Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, December Sth, when 

pt ~~? ot £40 to £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the HEAD- 
ASTER. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Sehools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCIATION, 
td.,8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘I'riform, London.’ 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard) 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 

to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 

onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 

and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 


PRUDEN TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 



































FOUNDED 1848, 


£35,000,000. 


URIO’. 


INVESTED FUNDS 


[os 808 REFORM 


THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
will give an Address on 
“LONDON IN THE AGE OF ELIZABETH,” 
On Wednesday, November 8th. 1809, at the QUEEN'S HALL, W. 

The Chair will be taken at 8 pm. by the Right Non. H. H. ASQUITH, Q.C., MP. 

Tickets : Numbered aud Reserved, Fauteails, is., Sofa Stalls aod Grand Circle, 
2.6d Unnumbered, Area and Balcony, 18. may be obtained of 

The SECRETARY, LONDON REFORM UNION, 
Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross. 





ey 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in iN. 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION. 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. Aut 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND S8oLp. 
—VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 


THE WAR OFFICE 


has selected Liebig Company’s Extract as being 
the best and most suitable for use in the Field 
Hospitals of the British Army Corps in South 
Africa. 





Every pound contains the distinctive properties 
of 40 lbs. of lean beef. 


Signed 
In BLUE, 


=" J. v. Liebig 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 








SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOCK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, & CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: Ustcopr and ABC. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








Friday next, November 3rd. _By order of the executors of 

athe late W. H. May, Esq. * P 
N R. J. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at his 
i great rooms, 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, as above, ut half 
past 12 precisely, the CONTENTS of a GENTLEMAN'S WORKSHOP, consisting 
of high-class lathes, by Pittler, Milnes, Britannia Co., and others, band eon 
machine, emery grinding machine, mitring cutters, cutter bars, chucks, twist 
drills, screwing tackle, new files, &c. On view the day prior (2-5) and morning o 
sale. Catalogues had. 


ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, > 

matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered | ; 
“Memolrs, Richard IIL.” 1862; “Old English Squire.” 1821; “ Progress & 
Midshipman,” 1820; “Tom Raw the Griffin,” 1828 ; “* Warwickshire Hunt, ; 
“Freer’s Last Decade,” 2 vols., 1863—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, #0 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Se 


Cheques (and Pust-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable t “Joli 











Baker.” 
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A. & C. BLACK. 


NOW READY. 
. 1 Svo, price, cloth, 20s. net ; half-leather, 25s, net. 
Vol. L, super roy® (To be completed in 4 vols.) . 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA. A Dictionary 
of the Bible Edited by the Rev. T. K. CuryNe, M.A., D.D., 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford, and formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon of 
Rochester; and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D., Assistant 
Editor of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Special prices offered for sets till November 30th, 1899, Prospec- 

tuses with Particulars on application. 

pL ae 








NOW READY, 
In 2 vols. demy Svo, cloth, price 18s. net. 


NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM (The 


Gifford Lectures), delivered before the University of Aberdeen, 
in the years 1896-98, by JAMES WARD, ScD., Hon. LL.D., 
Edinburgh, Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge. 
«4 work which does much to redeem Cambridge as a centre of philosophical 
sought, and which, if we mistake not, will prove one of the most important cun- 
vutions to philosophy made in our time in England.... Indeed, we are unable 
w think of auy English work in which so complete a grasp both of science and 
shilosophy 1s shown as in this remarkable treatise....If the Gifford bequest had 
given Us this work only, its donor would have laid us under lasting obligations.” 
—NSpectator. 
“Itcannot be doubted that it will have a wide influence on the higher thought 
of the country, and may even do something to restore to philosophy the prominent 
place it once occupied in English thought.’--Atheneum, 









NOW READY, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., price 24s, 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF SCOTLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. H. GREY GRAHAM. 


“Beyond all question, they constitute the most readable book deading compre- 
heusively with Scottish history that has been published for many years....‘These 
two volumes reproduce in a fashion and to an extent never before attempted, 
wwn and country life in all its phases as it was lived in Scotland last century, 
aud such chapters as ‘The Land and the People,’ * Medical Art and Medical 
Practice,” and ‘Crimes und Punishments,’ have all the charm and value of his- 
torical essays.” —Speaker. 

“We can pay the author of these two volumes no higher compliment than by 
ying that unless We are much mistaken they will rank as a classic contribution to 
the history of .”—Daily Chronicle. 





NOW READY. 
Crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 
RESEARCHES IN THE HISTORY OF 
ECONOMICS. By Professor E. Nys, LL.D. Translated by 
N. F.and A. R. DryHurst. 


“A valuable work.” —QOutlook, 
“The volume gives a most instructive account of the origins of economic theory.” 
—Scolsman, 


A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London, 


WAR. WAR: WAR. 
THE LONDON LETTER. 
THE NEW SIXPENNY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
Published on Fridays. 


THIS WEEK. THE ONLY COMPLETE ALPHA- 
BETICAL LIST of Naval and Military OFFICERS 
and Nursing Staff SERVING and requisitioned for 
Service in SOUTH AFRICA. Specially prepared for 


THE LONDON LETTER. 


Tf you have any difficulty in procuring 
THE LONDON LETTER 
Jrom your local Newsagent, apply to 
2% & 21 King Witines fo aieae 
— = Sig a nd, London, W.C. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.— 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 


lars, apply 18 Moorgate S f 
, gate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London, . 
es, 











v a 
Books. —CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS IN THE 
Wants, Our See tor Catalogues. Out-of-Print Books supplied. Please state 
the great Abd ra! Guide-Book, with Cartoon, cloth, 1s. Life of Lawson Tait, 
Ominal Surgeon, Gd. Emerson's Complete Works, 11 yols., tine set, 





Ms, it 
Greueme Batting Re hog or eachanged.—THE HOLLAND BOOK CO., 








THE LEISURE HOUR 
THE LEISURE HOUR 
THE LEISURE HOUR 


Is a Magazine of Literature, Information, and Amusement, for all 
who are able to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest that which 
will inform as well as interest, 


NOVEMBER PART NOW READY. 


SIXPENCE. 


NOVEMBER PART NOW READY. 


SIXPENCE. 


NOVEMBER PART NOW READY. 


SIXPENCE. 


Published at 56 Paternoster Row, London, and sold everywhere. 








The LEISURE HOUR EISTEDDFOD 
The LEISURE HOUR EISTEDDFOD 
The LEISURE HOUR EISTEDDFOD 


50 GUINEAS offered in Prizes for Competitions in Essays, Chess, 
Music, Painting, Needlework, &c. See the Leisure Hour for 
November. Now Ready, price 6d. 
Published at 56 Paternoster Row, London, and sold everywhere. 


SIR WALTER BESANT. 
SIR WALTER BESANT. 
SIR WALTER BESANT. 


SIR WALTER BESANT commences a New Serial Story in the 
Leisure Hour for November. Now Ready, price 6d. 


THE ALABASTER BOX. 
THE ALABASTER BOX. 
THE ALABASTER BOX. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S New Story in the Leisure Hour for 
November. Now Ready, price 6d. 








Published at 56 Paternoster Row, London, and sold everywhere, 


BOOKS: WHAT & HOW TO READ. 
See the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE’S Paper in the Leisure 
Hour for November. Now Ready, price 6d. Fifty Guineas in 
Prizes for Men and Women. 








Published at 56 Paternoster Row, London, and sold everywhere. 


BETTING. 
BETTING: 
BETTING. 


IMPORTANT STATEMENTS specially contributed by the Earl of 
Aberdeen—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, M.P.—The Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin—The Head-Master of Rugby School 
—The High Master of St. Paul’s School—The Master of Dulwich 
College-—The Head-Master of Leys School, Cambridge — 
The Head-Master of Mill Hill School—The Stipendiary Magis- 
trate of the City of Birmingham—The Rev. D. L. Ritchie, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—Robert Anderson, Esq., C.B.—The Rev. 
J. W. Horsley—The Procurator-Fiscal of Glasgow. 


Published at 56 Paternoster Row, London, and sold everywhere, 


CHESS. 
CHESS. 
CHESS. 


CHESS-PLAYERS! All Chess-players should obtain the Leisure 
Hour for November. Ten Guineas are offered in Prizes for 
Problem-Solving and Brilliant Games, Now Ready, price 6d. 








Published at 56 Paternoster Row, London, and sold everywhere. 
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VOLUME II. NOW READY. ., 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 


A Quarterly Miscellany. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 


A Quarterly Miscellany. 


THE ANCLO-SAXON REVIEW. 


A Quarterly Miscellany. 
EDITED BY 


Lady RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


Small folio, bound in leather, with a Design in gold from an 
historic binding, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


NOW READY. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 


By GILBERT WHITE. Edited by GRANT ALLEN. With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations by EobMUND H. NEw. Containing 
Photogravure Portraits of Thomas Pennant and Daines 
Barrington (White’s fellow Naturalists); White’s “ Observa- 
tions on Nature” and Poems ; and some hitherto unpublished 
Notes by SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Uniform with 
* Walton’s Angler.” Fceap. 4to, 568 paves, bound in buckram, 
21s. net. 

IMPORTANT TO THE STUDENTS OF THE REFORMATION 

PERIOD. 


= 

THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. Essays 
on Subjects Connected with it. By S. R. MairLanpb, Author 
of “The Dark Ages.’ With an Introduction by Rev. A. W. 
HUTTON. 6s. net. 


THE LAND OF CONTRASTS: a Briton’s 
View of his American Kin. By JAMES FULLARTON MUIRHEAD, 
Author of Baedeker’s Handbooks to Great Britain and United 
States, 6s, net. 


RUBA’YAT OF OMAR KHAYAM. A New 


Translation in Verse. By Mrs. H. M. CADELL. With a Preface 
by RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 5s, net. 


SATAN ABSOLVED: a Victorian Mystery. 


By WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. With a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure after G. F. Watts, R.A. Pott 4to, buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 


FLORILEGIUM LATINUM. Translations 
into Latin Verse (Pre-Victorian Poets). Edited by Rev. F. 
St. JoHN THACKERAY and Rey. E. D. STONE. 7s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. With 14 Illus- 


trations and Cover Design by HENRY OsPOVAT. Square 16mo, 
buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 


A LOST LADY OF OLD YEARS: a Romance. 


By Joun Bucuay, Author of “John Burnet of Barns.” 6s, 


A HUNDRED FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. 


With 100 Full-page Illustrations, Title-page, Frontispiece, and 
Cover Design, by Percy J. BILLINGHURST. Uniform with “A 
Hundred Fables of sop.” Feap. 4to, 6s, 


PIERRETTE: Fairy Stories. By Henry pr 
VERE STACPOOLE. With 20 Full-page Illustrations and 
Cover Design by CHARLES ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With upwards of 


100 Illustrations by HERBERT CoLE. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
OSBERN AND URSYNE: a Drama in Three 


Acts By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE DECAY OF SENSIBILITY, and other 


Essays and Sketches. By STEPHEN GWyNy, Author of “The 
Repentance of a Private Secretary.” 5s. net. 


THE EXPANSION OF WESTERN IDEALS 
AND THE WORLD'S PEACE. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 
Slade Professor at Cambridge University. 3s. 6d. 


JACK OF ALL TRADES: a Book of Nonsense 


Verses. By J. J. BELL. With Illustrations and Cover by 
CHARLES ROBINSON. Uniform with * The New Noah’s Ark.” 
Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 


BLUE BEARD’S PICTURE BOOK. Contain- 


ing Blue Beard, The Sleeping Beauty, and Baby’s Own Alphabet. 
Complete with End Papers and Covers, together with Collective 
Titles. End Papers, Decorative Cloth Cover.and newly written 
Preface by WALTEK CRANE. In parts, separately, 1s. each ; in 
volume, cloth, 4s. Gd. 


List of Autumn Announcements post-free on application to 


JOUN LANE, Publisher, London ard New York. 





ne 


ONE PENNY. ONE PENny, 


The 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
ART, SPORT and FINANCE, 


On SATURDAY NEXT, November 4th, will be Publishal 
the First Number of 


THE REVIEW OF THE WEEK, 


a New Critical Weekly Journal, in the pages.of which 
CURRENT EVENTS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
including the 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, SPORT AND FINANCE, 


will be dealt with by the writers of the highest standing, As 
regards the quality of its-contents, size and appearance, 


THE REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


will equal the Best of its Sixpenny contemporaries, but it will be 
Published at the price of 


ONE PENNY. 


EDITORIAL & PUBLISHING OFFICE: 25 Bouverie Street, £.0, 





BOOKS BY THE 


HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 


Author of “Benjamin Jowett: a Personal Memoir.” [Fourth Edition, Re 
vised, with Portrait, Three Shillings and Sixpence. Edward Arnoid.] 


“One of the most stimulating writers of the day.” 
—The TIMES, October 25th, 1895. 


SIXTH EDITION, with Portrait of Author, demy 8vo, pp. 460, cloth clegant, 
gilt top, price Five Shillings, 


SAFE STUDIES.  Contents:— 


HISTORICAL PREDICTION—SIR G. C. LEWIS AND LONGEVITY—LITERARY 
EGoTIisM-—-CHARLES AUSTIN—RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. GROTE AND MR 
BaBBAGE—MR. TENNYSON’S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY—PHYSICAL AND Moral. Coun 
AGE—THE UPPER ENGADINE—NOTES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR CHARLES 
WHEATSTONE-- DEAN STANLEY AND CANON KINGSLEY— THB EPICURISTS 
LAMENT—INDES TO THE CLASSICAL AND OTHER QUOTATIONS, WITH ENGLISH 
RENDERINGS. 


FOURTH EDITION, demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 
price Half-a-Crown. 


STONES OF STUMBLING. Cor. 


tents:—THE CURE FOR INCURABLES—THE FEAR OF DEATH—FEARLES 
DEATHS—DIVINE EcONOMY OF TRUTH. Appendices :—RECOLLECTIONS or 
MARK. PATTISON—MR. ROMANES’S CATECHISM—NEOCHRISTIANITY AND NzEO- 
CATHOLICISM: a Sequel—INDEX TO THE CLASSICAL AND OTHER QUOTATIONS, 
WITH ENGLISH RENDERINGS. 


NOTICE.—These ESSAYS, RECOLLECTIONS, AND CAUSERIES, by the 
HON. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE, were collected in their. original form (which, of 
course, did not contain the Pattison Recollections) ut Mark Pattison’s request, 
'Ehe books are issued at cost price. 

“ The ‘ Safe Studies’ are those to which it is impossible for any human creature 
to raise the smallest objection on any ground whatever, and they are pane 
times as long as the ‘Stones of Stumbling.’ These stumbling-blocks may possibly 
at some period or other have given scandal to a part of the population be 
means likely to read them ; but in these days the public las swallowed go niany 
camels that we do not think Mr. Tollemache’s gnats would even make aby = 
siderable portion of them cough....We propose to make some observations on tt 
most important of these charming essays. They are all singularly well basi 
reading, and may be described as the works of a inost ingenious, accompli a 
and cultivated man of leisure, who writes in order to fix recollectious and =, 
tise speculations which interest him, and not for the purpose of paginas } of 
ticular views in the spirit of a partisan or propagandist... The only likelihow 
Charles Austin being remembered at all lies in the chance of the earvival & a 
touching and striking account given ot him by his accomplished, grate " the 
most appreciative pupil.’—The late Mr. Justice FITZJAMES STEPUBN, 

St. James's Gazette. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, BC, 
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HODDER AND STOUCHTON’'S 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 
yew WORK BY FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


NEARLY READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ON BOOKS AND ARTS. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
NEW WORK BY REV. C. F. D’ARCY. 


NOW READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
IDEALISM AND THEOLOGY. A Study of Presup- 
nitions. The Donnellan Lectares, delivered before the University of 
Publin, 1807-8. By CHARLES F. D’ARCY, B.D. 


NEW WORK BY DR. ANDERSON. 
NOW READY. 8&vq, cloth, 5s. 
THE BUDDHA OF CHRISTENDOM. By Dr. Rosens 


ANDERSON, C.B. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE SILENCE OF GOD. 
«It will take careful reading and some meditation before it can be properly 
reviewed.”—Spectator. 


NEW WORK BY DAVID LYALL. 
THE TWO MISS JEFFREYS. By Davin LYALt. 


vi y, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
opull of enter and humorous delineation of Scottish life wh'ch has 


F avid Lyall’s other books.” —Academy. 
7 book is sure of its success as a talented work in a popular branch of 
fiction.” Scotsman. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
DAVID LYALL’S LOVE STORY. Orown 8vo, gilt 


top, 68. 
“Is interesting and thoroughly wholesome, and may well act as a corrective to 


the pessimistic and decadent fiction now in vogue.” —Tines. 


THE LAND O’ THE LEAL. Tuirp Epition. Crown 


Syo, gilt top, 68. , 
“They ave simply records in which there is no straining after effect, and yet Mr. 
Lyall succeeds in interesting us in the joys and sorrows of these country folks, 
aud bas many touches of tenderness and quiet observation.”— Scotsman. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION, COMPLETING 40,000. 
CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By EL.en 


THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Miss Fowler has achieved a success as thoroughly gratifying to her readers 
asit must be to herself. *The novel of the season’ will probably be the popular 
verdict upon this amazingly witty and brilliant story.”—Speaker. 


§. R. CROCKETT. 
IONE MARCH. By S. R. Crockett. With 32 Full- 


page Illustrations by Frank Richards. THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 
“Bright, vigorous, manly, and true, and deserves hearty recognition and 
welcome.” —Leeds Mercury. 


GUY BOOTHBY. 
DR. NIKOLA’S EXPERIMENT. By Guy Boorapy. 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. SECOND EDITION. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 
“Mr. Boothby’s vivacious story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


GEORGE W. CABLE. 
STRONG HEARTS. By Georce W.Casie. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 5s. 

“Mr. Cable's book is full of charm, and all who read it must be grateful for its 
deep human insight, its tender beauty of description, and the sympathetic 
fragrance which forms the environment of its enchanting characters.” 

—Datly Telegraph. 

THE GRANDISSIMES : a Story of Creole Life. With 

° ey Note by J.M. BARRIE. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s. 

“A delightful story.”—Atheneum. 


MRS. W. M. RAMSAY. 
THE ROMANCE OF ELISAVET. By Mrs. W. M. 


ae Author of “Every Day Lite in Turkey.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
i , OS. 
“An excellent tale.”"—Scotsman. 
J. M. BARRIE. 
MARGARET OGILVY. By her Son, J. M. Barrie. 


With Etched Portrait by Manesse. FIFTH EDITION, completing 43,000. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS,. Freteestu Epitioy, 


Crown &vo, buckram, gilt top, 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. TENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, 


buck: am, gilt top, 6s. 


MY LADY NICOTINE. Seventu Epition. Crown 8vo, 


buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE: a Tale of Literary Life. 
TENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
IAN MACLAREN. 
AFTERWARDS; and other Stories. By IAN MacuareEn. 
THIRD EDITION, completing 20,000. Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. Turrteents 


EDITION, completing 90,000. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. Fovurtu 


EDITION, completing 60,000. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


KATE CARNEGIE AND THOSE MINISTERS. 


Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


london : HODDER and STOUGHT( 























J. NISBET & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 
1814-1871. 
By BOLTON KING, M.A. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 

“There isa breadth of view, a political grasp, a remarkably quick and shrewd 
judgment, running all through these volumes....We must pronounce this work of 
Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the Italian movement....faithful, sound, and 
just.” —Spectator. 

“ A great success.... honestly achieved.” —Daily Chronicle. 


** The only adequate political history during the present century in the English 
or perhaps in any language.”—Speaker. 





J. H. FRERE & HIS FRIENDS. 
Letters and Papers from an Old Muniment Room. 
Edited by G. FESTING, 

Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


“Letters such as these....take us behind the scenes at one of the most 
interesting periods of our nation’s history.”—Scotsman. 





DANTON: a Study. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College. 
Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, 16s. 
“ A plece of real tragedy, given with admirable restraint and eloquence.” 
—Spectator, 
“We greet Mr. Belloc as a rising star in the world of letters.”—-Literature. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF F. W. CROSSLEY. 
By J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ This concise but intensely interesting memoir of one of the noblest and most 
saintly men of the century....Mr. Rendel Harris has edited with rare sympathy, 
delicacy, and literary skill.”"—Spectator. 





THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY: 


A Study in Elizabethan Statecraft. 
By MARTIN A. S. HUME. 
With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


“In Major Hume's volume we have at last an adequate biography of Lord 
Burghley.” —Spectator. 

“An able, thoughtful, and stimulating book, which 1s likely to remain the 
standard biography of the founder of the house of Cecil.”—Spegker. : 


JOHN RUSKIN, 
SOCIAL REFORMER. 
By J. A. HOBSON. 
With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“A very thoughtful and interesting treatise.”—Spectator. 

“Mr. Hobson has, in this beautiful and heart-searching analysis of Ruskin's 
teaehing, made the crooked = straight and the rough places plain ; he has, in 
fact, synthesized it, so that the man in the street can understand it, if he will. No 
living economist is more thoroughly equipped for the task.”"—Bradford Observer. 


OUR NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
By the Hon. E. LYULPH STANLEY. 


“An extremely well-timed discussion of an important question....deserwes 
the attention of all classes of the community.”—Glasgow Herald, 


LAW AND FREEDOM. 


A Volume of Essays. 
By E. M. CAILLARD. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


New Stories. 
ALL SORTS. By L. T. Meape. Extra 


crown Sv0, 63. 


THE GRIM HOUSE: a Book for Girls. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 


IN THE YEAR OF WATERLOO: 


a Story for Boys. By O. V. Caring, Author of “ Face to Face with Napoleon.” 
Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 66. 
“A rattling good story.”"—Outlook. 


London: J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, W. 
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Just Published. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


OF GEORGE THE SIXTH, 
1900-1925. 


A Forecast written in the Year 1763. 


Republished, with Preface and Notes, by C, OMAN, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


ContTEeNTS.—Accession and First Acts of George VI.—State of Europe—War with Russia—Invasion— War 
with France—Invasion of Flanders—Interest of the National Debt reduced—Russians and French attack the 
Empire—George attacks France and enters Paris—Foreign Affairs—Duke of Devonshire conquers Flanders 
and Holland—Naval Victories—The Conquest of France—General Peace signed, 1920—State of England— 
Prosperity of the American Colonies—George gives Freedom and Happiness to France. 

“Worth republishing at this time....The book makes amusing reading.” —Scotsman, 


“This really remarkable little book.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE REIGN 





RIVINGTONS: 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Ear! Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


} Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 











A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 





GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. | THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
Insurances granted on Best Terms against | Ee P P Ss’ Ss Cc Oo Cc oO A, 


| 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, | 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE | GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Catalogues post-free. 





Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 
CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. | 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 








TREBE CK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 18351. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs.,, Chancery Lane, London, | 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 | 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with particulars, | 


post-free, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NoT he addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 869 
' Strand) payable to “ John Baker.’ 





——$$—___ 


STEV 
EVENS AND Sons 


NOW READY, No. 60 (00 
(Annual Subscription pote Price 5s, 


» 128. 6d.) 
THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
rs Edited by . 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LLD 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in ithe * 
University of Oxford, 
Tey CONTENTS: 
NOTES : The London Conference of t 
time International ; Excusable tere t 
Priority between purchaser for value and equita ; 
mortgagee where purchaser guilty of Bross y . 
gence ; Shareholders’ liability for calls ; What pad 
— H bs po cseonged of a bank ? Legal Education 
in Canada; Cases on Income Tax; y 
Basu ae 
TY DROITS AND SALVAGE 
EOE BLLION $0. (By nt 
NAMES AND NATURE OF T > 
raga" sernuep taasaman 
N AL OF SETTLED S 5 
By W. STRACHAN. UEASEROLS, 
ESTOPPEL BY NEGLIGENCE. By Jouy §, 


ON SCOLTISH s 
SCOTTISH SERJEANTIES. By GEO. Netisos 
THE MOOT SYSTEM: AN APPEAL. By Gon 


WALSH. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
INDEX TO VOLS. XI.-XV. 
This day. THIRD EDITION. Royal Svo, £9 2% 


2 he 
BROWNE AND THEOBALD’S LAW 
OF RAILWAY COMPANIES : being a Collection 
of the Acts and Ordews relating to Railway Com- 
panies in Great Britain and Ireland, with Notes of 
all the Cases deeided thereon. Third Euition, By 
J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, Esq., Q.C., and FRAYE 
BALFOUR BROWNE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
189 
Just Published. FOURTH EDITION. 8vo, x, 


b] 

SEBASTIAN’S LAW OF TRADE. 
MARKS AND THEIR REGISTRATION, and 
matters connected therewith, including a chapter 
on Goodwill. yey Edition. By Lewis Bory 
SEBASTIAN and H. B, HEMMING, Esqrs., Barristers. 
at-Law. 18%, 


Just Published, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


? 
WILLIAMS’ LEGAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVES: REAL AND PERSONAL. By Sypyey 
E. WILLIAMS, Esq., Author of “ Law and Practice 
relating to Petitions,” &c. 1899, 
*,* A Concise Treatise on the Law relating to Execu- 
tors and Administrators as modified by the Land 
Transfer Act, 1897, 


STEVENS and SONS, Limited, 
119 and 120 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASso- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-fee, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, strand, W.C, 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Half- Quar 
yearly.  terly. 
- 0143., 078 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
part of the United King- 
MOOS oc sa ow os; 96 RES 
Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &c. wn oe ve ©6110 6., 0153., 078 





The Minor Worries of Life! 


Why keep your Letters and Papers in a chronic state of confu- 
Sion, when you can have them in a Single Box or Drawer | 


‘THE ART OF FLYING. 
Garrett Fisher. 


THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL :— 

“The convenience of the Writing Table with ‘Ceres’ Files is beyond words. By James Stuart. 
So far asI can keep pace with my correspondence there is never anxiety as to | THE | 
where a letter is; and the drawer with cards for notes of reference, speeches, Vincent Heward. 
sermons, &c., makes me perpetually regret that I had not such a thing twenty ! 


Whates. 
Call and inspect the Ceres system. or send post-card for fully 
Illustrated Explanatory Pamphlet, post-free. 


Ouida, 


‘THE FORTNIGHTLY 


EDITED By W. L. COURTNEY. 


rs ° ° } A SourmH AFRICAN SETTLEMENT. 
under the simplest possible arrangement tn perfect order? | Joux Doxne. By Arthur Symons. | 


MENACING COMET. 


THE LETVERS OF MARY SIBYLLA 
os : HOLLAND. By Edith Sichel. 
years ago. 7 | THE VENEZUELAN AWARD. 


REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. 

| MARITIME EXPEDITIONS IN RELATION 
TO SEA-POWER. By Major F. G 
Ormsby-Johnson. 


By W. E. 
THE NEED TO BELIEVE. By Verma 


| RAILWAY COMMUNICATION BETWEEN Lee. 
INDIA AND CHINA (with Map).! PRance since 1814 (continued). By 


Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 
TRANSVAAL INDEPENDENCE SD 
ENGLAND'S FoTURE. By Dr. 

Blind. 
By H.| THE War IN SOUTH AFRICA (wit 
Map). 


By Ed.} 





UNWRITTEN LITERARY Laws. By} “THE DIVINE ADVENTURE” (Part Lb 


By Fiona Macleod. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


——ees 





THE CERES DEPOT, 


10 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
(Opposite the Society of Aris and 2 minutes’ from Charing Cross),' 


To ensure insertion Adnertisements should reach the Pwoishing 
Office not later tham the ferst post on Friday, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





History and Archeology. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


ROMAN SOCIETY IN THE LAST CENTURY OF THE 


WESTERN EMPIRE. By SAMUEL DILL, M.A., Professor of Greek in 
Queen's College, Belfast. Extra Crown 8vo, &s. 6d. net. 

Mr. BRYCE writes to the Publishers :—* bairgeow banned in the way of a study of 

ocial and intellectual life in the remote past, nothing more careful in its analysis 

or more discriminating in its judgments, seems to me to have appeared for a long 


TE URE.—“ As a whole the book is thoroughly satisfactory, and is 
aunt pita a in future as indispensable for the student of this period.” 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS.—New Vols. 
Edited by Professor PERCY GARDNER and Professor F. W. KELSEY. 


THE ROMAN FESTIVALS OF THE PERIOD OF THE 


REPUBLIC : an Introduction to the Study of the Religion of the Romans, 
By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Fellow and Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. [October 31st. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN COINS. 


By G. F. HILL, of the Department of Coins and Medals in the British Museum. 
With 15 Collotype Plates, Extra Crown 8vo, 96. [October 31st. 


Biography. 
ROBERT GROSSETESTE, BISHOP OF LINCOLN: a 


Contribution to the Religious, Political, and Intellectual History of the 
Thirteenth Century. By FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON, M.P. 8vo, 10s. net. 
SPEAKER.—“ Mr. Stevenson’s book is at least interesting. It is even more 
instructive, for it tells much about the religious and intellectual history of that 
age, and it clearly defines Grosseteste’s contribution to the progress of humanity.” 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MILITARY, POLITICAL, 
AND SOCIAL LIFE OF THE RT. HON. JOHN MANNERS, MARQUIS 
OF GRANBY, PC., M.P., D.C.L., Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces, 
Master-General of the Ordnance, Colonel of the Royal Horse Guards, Colonel- 
in-Chiet of the Regiment of Artillery and Corps of Engineers, and Governor of 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. By WALTER EVELYN MANNERS. 
With Portrait and Plans, 8vo, 18. net. 











Educational. 
PASSAGES FOR GREEK TRANSLATION FOR LOWER 


FORMS. By G. H. PEACOCK, M.A., and E. W. W. BELL, M.A., Assistant- 
Masters at Eastbourne College. Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. [Zlementary Classics. 


SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 


A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSI- 


OLOGY AND HISTOLOGY. By Sir M. Foster and J. N. LANGLEY, DSc. 
Seventh Edition, Edited by J. N. LANGLEY, D.Sc, and L. E. SHORE, M.D. 
Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S SCIENCE CLASS BOOKS.—NEW VOLS. 
Adapted to the South Kensington Syllabuses. 


BLEMENTARY PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By 


FRANK CASTLE, M.I.M.E., Mechanical Laboratory, Royal College of Science, 
South Kensington. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS. 


By H. E. HADLEY, B.Sc., Lond., Associate of Royal College of Science, London, 
Head-Master of the Kidderminster School of Science. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. By ERNEST EVANs, 


Natural Science Master, Mechanics’ Institute and Technical Schools, Burnley. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE PHYSIOGRAPHY (Section 


L) An Elementary Course of Physics and Chemistry adapted to the Syllabus 
of the Science and Art Department. By Professor R. A. GREGORY and A. T. 
StuMONS, BSc.Lond. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS 
OF SCIENCE. By R. A. GREGORY, Professor of Astronomy, Queen's College, 
London, Oxford University Extension Lecturer; and A. T. Simons, B.Sc., 
Loud., Associate of the Royal College of Science, London. In 2 parte, 
Part I., First Year's Course. Globe 8vo, 2s. 


HEAT, FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


Epser, A.R.C.Sc., Lond. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR ADVANCED STU- 


DENTS. By Sir HENRY Roscog, F.R.S.,and Dr. A. HARDEN. With 54 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY FOR 
ADVANCED STUDENTS, including Graphic Statics. By J. HARRISON, 
M.IM.E., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., and G. A. BAXANDALL, Assistant in Mechanics 
and Mathematics at the Royal College of Science, Londou. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY FOR ORGANIZED SCHOOLS OF 
SCIENCE. By §. Panrisit, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. (Lond.), Central Higher Grade 
School, Leeds. With Introduction by D. FORSYTH, D.Sc., Principal of the 
Central Higher Grade School, Leeds. “Globe 8vo, 26. 6d. 
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Fiction. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME, 
TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


EGERTON CASTLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
YOUNG APRIL. 


Nlustrated, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 


““MORRICE BUCKLER.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 
By A. E. W. — N. 
rown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


ATHEN.£UM.— A remarkably agreeable specimen of modern fiction.” 
DAILY GRAPHIC.—* An excellent story.” 


150th THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


RICHARD CARVEL. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* Mr. Churchill acquite himself excellently tg 
this capital tale of his undertaking.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Full of good things.” 


ROMANCE OF A TURKISH HARIM. 


VALDA HANEM. 


By DAISY HUGH PRYCE, Author of “Goddesses Three.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL. 
VIA CRUCIS: 


A Romance of the Second Crusade. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [In November. 


HENRY WORTHINGTON, IDEALIST. By Marcarzr 


SHERWOOD. Crown 8Vvo, és. 
BOSTON HERALD.—An unusually interesting book and a strong one.” 


Books for Children, 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 
Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 
THIS AND THAT: a Tale of Two Tinies. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
SIXPENNY ISSUE NOW READY. 
HUGH THOMSON’s ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK. 

JACK THE GIANT KILLER. With16 Full-page Coloured 
Illustrations and 16 Decorated Text Pages by HUGH THOMSON. In 
Coloured Pictorial Wrapper. 

GUARDIAN.—“A highly comic ‘Jack the Giant Killer, with some of the 
cleverest illustrations we have seen.” 


BEASTS: Thumb-nail Studies in Pets. 


KENNEDY. With numerous Illustrations, Pott 4to, 4s. 6d. 


THE BRAVEST OF THEM ALL. By Mrs. Epwin Houter. 


Illustrated by CuaAs. E. BRocK. Crown 8vo, ds. 6d. [October 3Ist. 


THE DRUMMER’S COAT. By the Hon. J. Fortescue, 


Author of the “The Story of a Red Deer.” Illustrated by H. M. Brocg. 
Pott 4to, 4s. 6d. [November 3rd. 


THE BOOK OF PENNY TOYS. Poems and Pictures. By 


MABEL DEARMER. Printed in Colours by EDMUND EVANS. 4to, 6s 


[November 7th, 


Philosophy and Economics. 
THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF RODBERTUS. By 


E. C. K. GONNER, M.A., Brunner Professor of Economic Science at University 
College, Liverpool. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
NEW WORK BY WILLIAM SMART, M.A. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME. By Witiam 
SMART, M.A., D.Phil., LL-D., Adam Smith Protessor of Political Economy in 
the University of Glasgow. Extra Crown S8vo, 5s. net. 

MANCHESTER COURIER.—* No epitome of the book will do justice to Dr. 

Smart's lucid reasoning, or convey a proper idea of the profundity of his in- 
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vestigation.” 





NUMBER 1. NOW READY. 





A NEW QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 10s. net per annum, payable in advance; or 3s. net per number. 


the CONTENTS. —Introductory Statement, by H. B. S.—Recent Research on the Origin of the Creed, by the Rev. Canon Sanday.—St. Anselm’s Argument for 
a Ligh of God, by the Master of Balliol.—A Practical Discourse onsome Principles of Hymn-Singing, by Robert Bridges.—The Acts of the Apostles: I. A Criticism 
Th Aghtfoot and Headlam, by the Rev. J. A. Cross; II. A Plea for an Early Date, by the Rev. R. B. Rackham.—Documents.—The Sacramentary of Serapion of 

muis: Part I. By the Rev. F. E. Brightwav.—Notes by Professor W. M. Ramsay, the Rev. K. Lake, and C. H. Turner.—Reviews—Chronicle of Recent Old 


Testament and Patristic Literature. 
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Important New Work. 


ON MONDAY NEXT WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


Price 21s, 


MEMOIRS & CORRESPONDENCE 


OF 


LYON PLAYFAIR. 


(First Lord Playfair of St. Andrews.) 


By Sir WEMYSS REID, 


Author of “The Life of Lord Houghton” and “The Life of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster.” 


With Two Portraits, demy 8vo, 500 pages. 


The Life is based upon an autobiography which Lord Playfair 
left behind him, and which contains most interesting reminiscences 
of his career and of the eminent men and women with whom he 
was brought in contact. 


The DAILY NEws of October 27th says :— 

“Sir Wemyss Reid’s latest contribution to biography is entitled 
‘Memoirs and Correspondence of Lyon Playfair. The biographer 
had in this instance, as in the other examples of his skill in this 
form of literature, the inestimable advantare of an intimate 
acquaintance with the subject of his study.” 

CASSELL AND COMPANY, Limited, London; 
PARIS, NEW YORK, anp MELBOURNE. 


Important New Novels. 


NOTICE.—The first Important Work by a New 
Writer of great promise is ROXANE, 
by LOUIS CRESWICKE. Just published, 
price 6s, 








NOW READY, price 6s. 


THE VIZIER OF THE TWO- 
HORNED ALEXANDER. 
By FRANK STOCKTON. With Twenty-one Full-page 


Tllustrations. 
“ Half fanciful, half humorous and wholly pleasing.” — Globe. 


NOTICE.—Q's New Novel, THE SHIP OF 
STARS, just published, price 6s., is 
already reprinting to meet the large 
demand. 


NOW READY, price 6s. 


JENETHA’S VENTURE. By Colonel 
HARCOURT. 


“ Admirably told, and a capital story.”—Scotsman. 


NOTICE.—Mr. JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’S 
New Novel, A BITTER HERITAGE, 
price 6s., has already been reprinted to 
meet the large and increasing demand. 





JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


THE LITTLE NOVICE. sy axix xine. 
“ Her novel is so very charming. Simple but delightfully told.” 
—Daily News. 
CASSELL AND COMPANY, Limited, London; ° 
PARIS, NEW YORK, anp MELBOURNE. 





MR. HEINEMANN'S NEW Booxs 





RUBENS: his Life, his Work, and Timeg 
By EMILE MICHEL. With 40 Coloured Plates, 4p Photogravures, a 4 
250 Text Illustrations. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £2 28, net. An Ture 


Prospectus on application. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MR. BADMAN, 


Presented to the World in a Familiar Dialogue betwe , 

Mr. Attentive By JOHN BUNYAN, fect me ge “The Pilgrim at = 
With 12 Compositions and numerous Decorative Designs by GEorGE =. 
CROPT RHEAD and LOUIS RHEAD, postraying the deadly sing a ripen 
Mr. Badman’s journey from this world to hell. 1 vol. 4to, on imitation fy 
made paper, 2l1s. net. Also a Limited Edition on Dutch hand-made bind 
£2 2s. net. [Next fm 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS of JOHN DONNE 


(Dean of St. Paul's). Now for the first time Revised and Collected by Env. 
GossE, Hon. M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. LLD the eee 
of St. Andrews. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 2 vols., 24s. net, “" 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—* We declare with like sincerity and thankf 
‘The Life and Letters of John Donne’ is a great and rare achieverset = 


THE MEMOIRS OF VICTOR Hugo, 


With a Preface by PAUL MEURICE. Translated by JouN W. . 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s. net. Hanpixe, 
The Standard.—* There is matter in abundance to give scope to the genius of 
the writer, and in none of his distinctly literary efforts have his rare and varied 
gifts been employed with better effect.” 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN: , 


Private Record of Public Affairs. By J. PERCY FITZPArRIck, Author of 
“The Outspan.” 1 vol., 10s. net. Third Impression, 
The Times.—* A mine of information concerning the recent history of the Tran. 
vaal. For the first time the information which every one has been asking for, and 
which nobody has been able to obtain, is collected in a volume convenient for rm. 
ference and easy to read.” 


UNDER QUEEN AND KHEDIVE. The 


Autobiography of an Anglo-Egyptian Official. By Sir W. F. Mitviur, 
K.C.M.G. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Observer.—* Full of interest, being written in an attractively simple, and 
straightforward fashion.” 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. By Wituiam Nicuot- 


SON. > 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, SIR Heyry 
IRVING, MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS, THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, W. £, 
GLADSTONE, MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT, LORD ROBERTS, MR. WHISTLER, 
Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING, MR. CECIL RHODES, and PRINCE BISMARCK. 

Each Portrait is lithographed in Colours and mounted on cardboard, 15 in, 
by 163 in., ready for framing. Price in Portfolio, 21s. net. 

*,* A few sets of the Plates, printed from the Original Woodblocks and Han. 
coloured by the Artist, £21. 


The Pall Mau Gazette.—“In every portrait, without exception, Mr. Nicholson 
proves himself a genius, indubitably a creator with a technical skill which is 
marvellous.” 


THE FRENCH ARMY FROM WITHIN. 


TROOPER 3809: a Private Soldier of the 


Third Republic. By LIONEL DECLE, With Illustrations by H. Chartier. 
1 vol., 6s. [Fourth Impression. 
The Academy— A striking exposure of the system which brought about the 
Dreyfus tmpasse.” 
THE BRITISH ARMY FROM WITHIN. 


THE QUEEN’S SERVICE. Being the Ex. 


periences of a Private Soldier in the British Aymy at Home and Abroad, 
By HoRACE WYNDHAM, late of —th Regiment. 1 vol., 3s. 6d 


The Academy.—* A really excellent budget of information about Army life in 
all its aspects. We can cordially recommend it to all who take a personal ot 
patriotic interest in the Army.” 


Six-Shilling Novels. 


I. ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK. 
THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS; 


Ghetto Tragedies. By I. ZANGWILL. 


STEPHEN CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 


ACTIVE SERVICE. By Sreruey Crane, . 
THE SLAVE: a _ Romance. 


By Rosest 
HICHENS, Author of “ Flames,” &c. 


MAMMON AND CO. By E. F. Bensox, 


Author of “ Dodo.” [Second Tmpresson. 
The Daily Telegraph.— Bright, piquant, and entertaining from beginning 
end ; full of humorous sayings and witty things.” 


THE MARKET PLACE. By Haw 


FREDERIC. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 

The Times.—* Harold Frederic stood head and shoulders above the ordinary rw 
of novelists. ‘The Market Place’ seizes the imagination and holds the rest 
interest, and it is suggestive and stimulating to thought.” 

Mr. Heinemann’s ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 
will be sent post-free on application. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SWORD AND ASSEGAI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


oo by the early settlers at the Cape during the Kalfir outbreak, and the 
dMiovess Vouches for the accuracy of the incidents described. 
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_ 
cwiTH, ELDER, & G0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


RK BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT 
WON THE EMPIRE.” 


with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 


upoRTANT NEW WO 


In 4 vols. crown yo, 


yow ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 


The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 


By W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D., 
{ “Deeds that Won the Empire,” “Fights for the Flag,” &c. 


Author 0! 
RIE 
Vol. J, FRO Mm JHE LOW CO UNTRIES TO EGYPT, 





yew WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT.’” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 8 Full-page illustrations specially drawn by 
ARTHUR TWIDLE. Large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


tHE LOG OF A SEA WAIF: being 


Recollections of the First Four Years of My Sea Life. By FRANK T. BULLEN, 
FR.GS., Author of “ The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’” “Idylls of the Sea,” &c. 
All y MAIL.—* The adventures of a cabin boy are told with a simple 
weotness Which now and again persuades you to think of Defoe and ‘Colonel 
fuck while the truth of the log is evident from first to last.” 
ALSO BY MR. BULLEN. 


Crown 8vo, paper cover, Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE WAY THEY HAVE IN THE NAVY. 


Day-to-Day Record of the Recent Naval Manceuvres. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “POT-POURRI FROM A 
SURREY GARDEN.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION.—Large crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


NORE POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 


GARDEN. By Mrs.C. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey 

jarden.” 

prNCH.— This second volume has all the charm of the first. It is just the 
friendly chat of a lady who has not only read books, but knows all about her 
kitchen, and, if possible, more about the garden she loves. On each, sound useful 
information is pleasantly conveyed.” 

Vou. I. OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ COLLECTED WORKS. 
ON NOVEMBER 1stT.—Small post 8vo, 6s, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 


BRINGES. Volume II. CoNTENTS:—Shorter Poems; New Poems; Notes. 


REVISED, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
ON NOVEMBER 1sT.—With Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By “ONE WHO Has KEPT A DrAry.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEBORAH OF TOD’'S.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8&vo, és. 


ADAM GRIGSON. By Mrs. pe £a Pasture, 


Author of “ Deborah of Tod's,” &c. 


All Interested in South Africa 


SHOULD READ: 
JESS. a Story of the Boer War of 1881. By 


H. RIDER HaGGaRrnp. Tllustrated and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* The story is a capital one, and the interest never 
fags for a moment. The author knows his ground thoroughly, and his vivid 
descriptions of Transvaal scenery, and his clever sketches of the inhabitants, are 
idinirable.” 


RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. By 


H.C, Tomson, Author of “The Chitral Campaign” and of “The Outgoing 
turk.” With 8 Illustrations and a Map, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 











a 


SPECTATOR.—* We do not hesitate to say that, however fully a man may think 
himself intormed on South African affairs, he will do well to study Mr. Thomson's 
book. Its width of view, its reasonableness, its moderation, and its common-sense 


give a high claim upon the attention of all those who have to deal with the South 
African problem....Mr. Thomson's attitude is eminently judicial, and his views 
are expressed with great moderation. He is in no sense a ‘crank’ or a ‘ faddist.” 


NOVELS BY ANNA HOWARTH. 
JAN: an Afrikander. Second Edition. Crown 


SVO, 6s, 
Pe 1LL MA LL GAZETTE, —* A most interesting book, full of excellent pictures 
of African and English Ife....The influence which the nobler or more civilised 
character has on the savage survivals in Jan is a masterly study.” 


KATRINA : a Tale of the Karoo. Crown 8vo, 


i! ARDIAN.—* Interesting from several points of yiew—as a mere story, as a 

farming life in South Africa, and lastly as a study of the different 

ics of Dutch and English settlers.” m 

TELEGRAPH, “A plain unvarnished tale which we take leave to 
ally Tecommend to the attention of the novel-reading public.” 


ALSO READY THIS DAY. 







The story re . : : 
r'he story recounts the hardships endured and the hairbreadth escapes ex- 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW NOVEL BY 'THE AUTHOR OF “DIANA TEMPEST.” 


Red Pottagze. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. __ 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.— A fale told with an exquisite perception, an 
elaboration—nerer cumbersome, but always illuminating—di ficult to 
describe. The hook is full of dramatic incidents and picturesque 
situations, but these are lost sight of in our contemplation of the 
characters Miss Cholmondeley puts before us, characters of real life, 
redrawn for us with no slight knowledge and mastery. For eomplete- 
ness and finish, for quiet excellence, her book must go right to the 
Sront of contemporary literature.” 


DAILy NEws.—“ It is not only a good novel, but is written through 
out with a masterly distinction and ease of style,” 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SON OF EMPIRE. 


The Colossus. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 6s. 


Pau MALL GAZETTE.—“ The characters in this delightful story 
are drawn with quite amazing cleverness. There is also much brilliant 
dialoque, there is much admirable phrasing, and heyond all doubt, 
‘ The Colossus’—bright, clever, and always entertaining—is an excel- 
lent piece of work.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ We find it to be an astonishingly 
interesting and vigorous attempt at portraiture, There is hardly a 
page which fails to hold the reader.” 


A WINTER IN BERLIN: a Novel. 


By MARIE VON Bunsen. Translated by Mrs. STRATFORD 
DuGDALE. Cloth, ds. 








PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF SHIP- 
PING AND CRAFT ALL ROUND THE WORLD. By 
R. T. PRITCHETT, Marine Painter to the Royal Thames Yacht 
Club. With more than 50 Full-page Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS AND END- 


INGS: Hints for Playing the Game of Small Talk and other 
Society Pastimes. By Mrs. HUGH BELL. Square 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: an Account of 


the “ Tourmaline” Expedition toSus. By Henry M. GRey, 

a Member of the Expedition. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. 
Glasgow Herald.—* A most interesting and stirring narrative. Noteworthy for 
its bright and picturesque character, and as a record of pluck and endurance of no 
ordinary kind.” 


HUBERT HERVEY, STUDENT AND 
IMPERIALIST: a Memoir. By the Right Hon. Earl Grey, 
With Portrait and Map, demy 8Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Daily News.—“ A deeply interesting memoir.” 

Daily Chronicle.—* A handsome tribute to a strong and interesting personality.” 

South Africa.— A most interesting addition to the already wide range of South 

African biography.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE. 


With Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by his 
Daughter, JUDITH ANNE MERIVALE. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 
16s. 
Scotsman.—* Reveals a wealth of humour such as is rarely found in private 
letters.” 


° ’ 
TANGWEERA: a Life among Gentle Savages 
on the Mosquito Coast of Central America. By C. NAPIER 
BevL, M.I.C.E. Illustrated from Sketches by the Author, 
demy 8vo, 16s. 
Scotsman.—* Whether as a book of Central American adventure or as a collec- 
tion of natural history and native lore in a wild and beautiful tropical country, it 
would be difficult to find a more entrancing or original volume.” 


BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN IN SAN 


FRANCISCO. By Rev. JAMES FELL. Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: an 


Exposition and Criticism of the Systems of Hobbes, Locke, 
Burke, Bentham, Mill,and Maine. By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A.., 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy at Queen's 
College, Belfast. Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Londen: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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MACMILLAN AND COS LIST. 


BY THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY 
OF THE DIOCESE OF WINCHESTER, September 28th, 30th, 
October 2nd-5th, 1899. By RANDALL T, Davipson, D.D. 
8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready on Tuesday. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s. THE NOVEMBER NUMBER CONTAINS :— 
SAVROLA: A MILITARY AND POLITICAL ROMANCE. By Winston Spencer 
Churchill. Chaps. 17-20. 
LONDON REVISITED. By Charles Whibley. 
THE STATE OF SUZERAINTY. By Templar. 
A VISIT TO THE DENTIST. 
WOOD WILLIAM. By Harold Child. 
THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. By Spencer Brodhurst. 
A MODERN MONASTERY AND AN ANCIENT RUIN. By A. D. Godley. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MUDMARKS By Lionel James. 
OUR AUTOMOTOR OMNIBUsi. 
THE LESSON OF 1881. By Major Pearse. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s. CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


THE DUCHESS ELEANOR. THE TUSCAN TEMPERAMENT. 
ee eee A Buack Pace IN Frescit History. 
NOTES FROM THE NORTH COUNTRY. hipaa CONVERSION OF “GINGER BILL. 
THE TRAPPIST MONE. RAMBLES AMID THE BORDER CASTLES 
THOMAS OTWAY. OF MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

AN UNPROFITABLE SERVANT. A BONNE? LAIRD. 




















Now Ready, price One Shilling. 


THE ARGOSY. 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
t. Tae TOWER GARDENS. Chaps.39-44.); 8. ST. MORITZ AND THE ENGADINE. 
Illustrated. 4 Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S. 
“« SALIT£, FRATERNITE.” llustrated. 
. gy oy sacaaintie 9. IN A BROUGHAM. 


, . 10. THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. By A. 
. ers CHAMBER. By Lena Revostocd, 
¢ine Mars mans. By 4.9.) Sees Roe. By F. 


5. WAY-8IDE SKETCHES IN EAST a 
: - 12. THE BEST- LAID SCHEMES. By 
ANGLIA. By Katherine W. Elwes. Elizabeth M. Moon. 


6. LosT AND FounpD. By Lucy Hardy.| 13, Braury For ASHES. 
7. THE Cur. By C. E. Meetkerke. Rhodes. 


By Emma 








NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
NEW VOLUMES COMMENCE WITH THE NOVEMBER NUMBERS. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated, price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER CONTAINS :— 

A New and Superbly Illustrated 


LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By the Right Hon. JoHN MORLEY, M.P. 
MARK TWAIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY : a Chapter from Mark Twain's abandoned 
Autobiography, “ My Début as a Literary Person.” 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A QUACK. A Short Serial by Dr. S. Weir- 
Mitchell, Author of “Hugh Wynne,” “Francois,” &c. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Tilustrated, price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER CONTAINS :— 
New Story by Ian Maclaren. 
FOR THE SAKE OF A HORSE. 
A LITTLE GIRL’S GLIMPSE OF TENNYSON. By Edith M. Nicholl. 
WHY THE SCHOOLMASTER FORGOT TO BRUSH HIS HAIR. 
Story. By M. L. van Vorst. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS anu C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s. 
CONTENTS. 

THE ORIGINAL HEBREW OF ECCLESIASTICUS XXXI. 12-31, AND XXXVI. 
99--XXXVII. 26. By the Rev. G. Margoliouth.—_EARLY ENGLISH HEBRAITSTS: 
ROGER BACON AND HIS PREDECESSORS. By Dr.S.A. Hirsch._-POETRY : ON THE 
OcEAN. Translated by Alice Lucas —AN HYPOTHESIS ABOUT THE HEBREW 
FRAGMENTS OF SIRACH. By Professor W. Bacher.—NOTES ON THE CAMBRIDGE 
TEXTS OF BEN SIRA. By A. Cowley.—GENIZAH SPECIMENS. By Professor S. 
Schechter.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC LITERATURE OF THE JEWs. I. 
(Continued.) By Professor Moritz Steinschneider.—NOTES.—MISCELLANEA. By 
the Rev. Professor T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Dr. D. Simonsen, Dr. H. Hirschfeld, E. N. 
Adler.—CRITICAL NOTICES: LAZARUS'’S “ETHICS OF JUDAISM.” By Joseph 








Jacobs. HasTINGS’ “ DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE.” By theSame. ROSENAK’s 
“FORTSCHRITTE DER HEBRAISCHEN SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT.” By Dr. Samuel 
Poznanski. KRAUSS’ “CLASSICAL WORDS IN TALMUD AND MIDRASH.” By Dr. 
J. Furst. HERKENNE’Ss “OLD LATIN VERSION OF ECCLESIASTICUS.” By A. 


Cowley. SCHECHTER AND TAYLOR'S “ WISDOM OF BEN SIRA.” By I. Abrahams. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








LETTERS RECEIVED BY THE EAST INDIA COMPANY from 
its Servants in the East. Transcribed from the “ Original Correspondence” Series 
of the India Office Records. Vol. III. Medium 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. net. [Read,.} 
The First Series, containing a narrative of events from 1603 to 1619, will probably 
consist of 10 vols., of about 350 pp. each, the price to Subscribers being 8 Guineas 
theset. Vols. I.,II.,and III. now ready. “Can hardly: fail to be of use and interest 
to those engaged in exploring the early history of the East India Company.’~— 
Atheneum. “Full of vivid interest....edited with care, discrimination, and 


ability.” —British-Inditan Commerce. 
London: SAMPSON LOW. MARSTON, and COMPANY, Ltd. 
6&t. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S List 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKy. 


THE MAP OF LIFE. 
CONDUCT AND CHARACTER. : 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOOLE LECKY, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BEESLY’S LIFE OF DANTon, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE JOINT AUTHOR OF “THREE IN NORWAY.” 


PEAKS AND PINES. Another Norway 
Book. By J. A. LEES, Joint Author of “Three in Norway” and “Bg, 1887." 


With 63 Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs by the Author, Cp 
8vo0, 6s. + Crown 


SOUTH AFRICAN RECOLLECTIONS, By 


FLORENCE PHILLIPS (Mrs. Lionel Phillips). With 37 Illustrations from 
Photographs, 8vo, 7s. 6d. Tuesday next, 
*,* In this book Mrs. Lionel Phillips gives a record of her recent experience of 
life in Johannesburg, and also her recollections of the events connected with the 
Jameson Raid. 


MR. BLACKBURNE’S GAMES AT CHESS, 


Selected, Annotated, and Arranged by HIMSELF. Edited, with a Biographical 

Sketch and a Brief History of Blindfold Chess, by P. ANDERSON GRAHAY. 

With Portrait of Mr. Blackburne. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (On Tuesday next. 

*,* This book contains about 400 games, representing not only Mr. Blackburne’s 

match and tournament contests, but those wonderful exhibitions of blindfold and 

simultaneous play wherein he is unrivalled, and many specimens of that end-play 
of which he is one of the greatest masters. 


THE PEASANTS’ RISING AND THE 


LOLLARDS. A Collection of unpublished Documents, forming an Appendix 
to ‘‘England in the Age of Wycliffe.” Edited by EpGaR PowELL and 
G. M. TREVELYAN. 8vo, 65. net. 


THE ENGLISH RADICALS: an Historical 


Sketch. By C. B. ROYLANCE-KENT. Crown 8vo, 76. 6d. 


HIGHER LIFE FOR WORKING PEOPLE: 


its Hindrances Disenssed. Anattempt to solve some pressing Social Problem, 
without injustice to Capital or Labour. By W. WALKER STEPHENS, Author 
of * The Life and Writings of Turgot.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


New Fiction. 
NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. By Warm 


RAYMOND, Author of * Two Men 0’ Mendip,” &c. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH RM. 


By E. (. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN Ross, Authors of * The Real Charlotte,” 
“An Irish Cousin,” “The Silver Fox,” &c. With 31 Illustrations by B. &, 
Somerville. Crown 8vo, 6s. (On Tuesday next, 


PROBABLE TALES. Edited by W. Sressi«. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
“ The stories are ingenious and interesting and they make a book which shou 
amuse everyone who takes it up.”—Scotsman. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 390. OCTOBER, 1899. Price 6s. 
THE BLUE AND WHITE NILES. THE INNS OF COURT. 
THE NOVEMBER METEORS. THE LATE LORD SELBORNE 48 4 
OLD-AGE RELIEF. STATESMAN. 


CONNEMARA. 
SOME TENDENCIES OP PROSE STYLE. 
—_, K. i SAINT VINCENT DE PAvL. 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN NOVELIST. GREAT BRITAIN AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
NOVEMBER, 1899. Price 6d. 
ONE OF OURSELVES. By L. B. Walford, Author of “Mr. Smith,” 4 
Chaps. 1-3. 
A GRANDDAUGHTER OF LADY MARY WORTLEY MonTAGv. By Mrs. Lang. 
DIALOGUE—ASS AND SNAKE. By Miss Eva Gore-Booth. 
THE TRAGEDY AT LABURNUM VILLA. By Miss Ellen Ada Smtth. 
PoT-HERBS. By Rev. John Vaughan, M.A. 
PARSON KELLY. By A. BE. W. Mason and Andrew Lang (concluded). 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 




















HE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s., up to 18 guineds, post-free. 
Not until you write with a **SWAN” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous 





Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 


954 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; 8 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTBBs 





and PARIS: BRENTANO’S, 37 AVENUE DE L’OPERA; 
and of all statuoners. 
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** THE SPECIAL OFFERS WILL BE WITHDRAWN ON DECEMBER 3ist NEXT. 





THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 





FINAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





ANEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES 


Founded mainly on Materials Collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY, 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF MANY SCHOLARS AND MEN OF SCIENCE. 


Already published :—Vols. I. and II., by Dr. Murray; Vol. III, by Dr. Murray and Mr. Brapwey. 
In course of publication :—Vol. IV., by Mr. BRADLEY; Vol. V., by Dr. Murray. 





THE TIMES recently said :—** The Oxford Dictionary is incomparably superior to any other.” 





The following announcement is made under the authority of the Delegates of the Oxford University Press. 


13,000 pages, contained in Ten Volumes. Of these Volumes, Three have 

been issued, and the Fourth and Fifth (of which many Parts and Sections 
have appeared) will be completed in 1900. Half of the entire work will thus be 
finished with the century; the second half (Vols, VI.-X.) will be produced more 
rapidly than the first, so as to reach the end of the alphabet in 1909. ALL THE 
PKESENT FORMS OF ISSUE WILL BE CONTINUED, and at the original price, 
which was fixed so low that each page costs the purchaser less than a halfpenny— 
no more than the page of any other large Dictionary. BUT 'THE DETERMINA- 
TION OF THE EXTENT OF THE WORK HAS MADE THE FOLLOWING 
NEW ARRANGEMENTS POSSIBLE :— 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Up to December 31st, 1899, the delivery of the Entire Work, as and when pub- 


Ti OXFORD DICTIONARY, when completed. will consist of from 12,000 to 


lished, carriage paid to any address in the United Kingdom, may be secured by the 
payment, through any Bookseller, of the sum of 


£17 net cash. 


This payment will entitle the purchaser to receive, according to priority of 3 
plication, Vols. I.-III. in half-morocco, and the remainder of the Work either in 
Quarterly Sections as published, with the Publisher's Cases for Binding, or in 
complete bound volumes, as may be preferred. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 

Those who have purchased the portion of the Dictionary published to the date of 
this announcement may secure the delivery of the remainder (carriage paid to any 
address in the United Kingdom) on similar terms by a payment of 

£9 10s. net cash. 








THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


is the Largest Work of the kind. 


T was originally agreed by the University Press and the Philological Society that the Dictionary should consist of between 6,000 and 7,000 pages, and this limit 
| was subsequently reached by the Century Dictionary, which contains 7,046 pages. But it has been found impossible within any such limit to treat adequately 
the wealth of the English language, represented, as that wealth was, before the printing of the Dictionary began, by about 34 millions of quotations, selected by 

some 1,300 readers from the works of more than 5,000 authors of all periods. These materials have since been largely increased ; until now— 

2,500 Voluntary Workers have contributed materials ; 
100,000 Books have been read ; 5,000,000 Quotations have been collected. 
It is the extent of these preparations which has caused the half of the OXFORD DICTIONARY which will be finished in 1900 to be greater, and to involve the expendi- 
ture of more time and labour in the making, than the whole of any other English Dictionary. 
The OXFORD DICTIONARY, A to I (I—Impress), contains 136,621 words. 
The CENTURY DICTIONARY, A to the same point in I, contains 90,776 words. 





A COMPARISON OF I—In IN VARIOUS DICTIONARIES. 
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Words recorded I—In..... eaceactwaceuneds Masenaatesicese 501 1,644 3,615 | 1,911 1,930 

Words illustrated by quotations ........++00- 409 663 2,997 | 967 287 

Number of illustrative quotation® ........+++ asaccnedesees 1,193 938 14,408 2,243 413 
! 








LATEST 


NOTES AND QUERIES.—“ It is specially pleasant,in face of the advertise- [ 


ment in high places of opposing undertakings—WE WILL NOT SAY RIVAL, SINCE 
GENUINE RIVALRY IS NOT TO BE CONCEIVED—to congratulate the editor upon 
the progress that is being made, a progress that before many years have passed 


will banish all idea of competition. Arrangements at the outset were naturally | 


difficult. Now, however, that the whole has got into full swing the rate of 
advance is eminently satisfactory.”—October 11th, 1899. 
SCOTTISH REVIEW.—* This double section of Dr. Murray's great Dictionary 


illustrates the superiority of his work over all others of its kind. We have here | 


between J and In 3,615 words recorded, while the greatest of the other English 
Dictionaries records but 1,930, or 1,68) fewer. The difference in the matter of 
illustrative quotations is still greater. Two thousand and forty-two is the greatest 





REVIEWS. 


number given by any other dictionary, but the number given here is not less than 
| 14,408, or more than seven times as many. In the matter of fullness or thorough- 

ness, comparison, indeed, is out of the question. Dr. Murray’s Dictionary is a long 
way first.”—October, 1899. 


LEEDS MERCURY.—“This is the best Dictionary ever published. We have 
compared it in many words with the Century Dictionary in six huge volumes, and 
| the work of the Oxtord publication is fuller, clearer, more scientific, and IN EVERY 
| RESPECT MORE SATISFACTORY.”—July 26th, 1899. 


| MORNING POST.—* Wherever the OXFORD DICTIONARY is tested, and with 
| whatever rival it is compared, it will be found that there is no work which can 
| pretend to compete with it in method or in fulness.”—October 4th, 1899. 





RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY NUMBERS. 


To suit the convenience of those who may desire to commence subscription in instalments for the Dictionary, a New Issue, beginning 


with the letter A, was begun on July Ist last, in Monthly Numbers, 


Price of 3s. 6d. 


GUARDIAN.—“ We have dwelt from time to time on the merits of this monu- 
mental work as the successive sections have appeared, and all we can do ia to 
aivise every one who thinks of making it his own some day not to let slip this 
convenient opportunity of giving effect to his purpose.” —July 19th, 1899. 

_ SATURDAY REVIEW.—*The re-issue of the OSFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
th monthly parts at a cheap rate isan enterprise worthy of the University ; and 
hé execution leaves nothing to be desired. At length there is a chance of the 
average educated man possessing a really good English lexicon.”—July 22nd, 1899. 


each of Eighty-eight Pages, in coloured wrapper, at a published 


LITERARY WORLD.—“ The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY has no rival, and 
this new method of issne will, perhaps, serve to place it in many quarters where it 
would he otherwise quite inaccessible.”—July 14th, 1899. 

BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST.—* We hops this convenient re-issue in monthly 
parts will induce many to see the possibility of becoming personal owners of a 
book unrivalled in scholarship, patient research, and learning.”—July 24th, 1899. 

NATION (New York).—“ A chance for those who have come late to an apprecia- 
tion of this inestimable work.”—September 21st, 1899. 





The DICTIONARY can be inspected at the var 


ious Warehouses of the Oxford University Press, 





HENRY FROWDE. London: Amen Corner, E.C. 


Edinburgh: 12 FREDERICK STREET. 
Glasgow: 104 WEST GEORGE STREET. 








| 


Belfast: 22 WELLINGTON PLACE, 
New York: 91-93 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREgg 


THE ECONOMIC WRITINGS OF SIR WILLIAM PETTY, together with the Obserya, 


tions upon the Bills of Mortality, more probably by Captain JOHN GRAUNT. Edited by CHARLES H. HULL, Ph.D., Cornell University. 2 vols, demy ayo 








with 3 Facsimiles, 25s. 7 
Daily News.—* We owe to an American scholar, Dr. C. H. Hull, of Cornell University. this, the first collected — of Sir William Petty's economic tra 
knowledge of these papers is indispensable to a complete study of Economic Science in England. Hitherto, however, the tracts have been scarce, and, to the por Ph 


of inauirers, inaccessible.... This edition, beautifully printed by the Cambridge University Press, is all that students can desire.” 


ANGLO-SAXON BISHOPS, KINGS, AND NOBLES. The Succession of the Bishops and 


the Pedigrees of the Kings and Nobles. By W.G. SEARLE, M.A., late Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo, 20s. 
“It is a wonderful piece of work, showing the result of great industry well applied. It cannot fail to be of great use to historians and antiquaries, and al] who am 


interested in the former times of England.”—Professor W. W. SKEAT. 


RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH OF LEICESTER. Being a Series of Extracts from tha 


Archives of the Corporation of Leicester, 1100—1327. Edited by MARY BATESON, Associate and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge, Revised by 
W. H. STEVENSON, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and J. E. STOCKS, M.A., Vicar of St. Saviour's, Leicester, Archdeacon of Leicester. With a Preface 
by the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. Royal 8vo, 25s. net. . = 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE LIBRARY OF PETER. 


HOUSE. By M.R. JAMES, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum. With an Essay on the History of the Library 
by J. W. CLARK, M.A., Trinity College, Registrary of the University. Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. “i *s 


LIFE AND REMAINS OF THE REV. R. H. QUICK. Edited by F. Storr. With Portrait, 


crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Spectator.—* We know of no book which a teacher who wants to do his work thoughtfully and faithfully should more certainly keep on some handy shelf,” 


Athenaum.—* This book will have to be read by all teachers.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ There is scarcely a dull paragraph in the whole book of 500 pages.” 


DEMONSTRATIONS IN GREEK IAMBIC VERSE. By W. H. D. Rovsg, M.A, formerly 


Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, a Master at Rugby School. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CAMBRIDGE COMPOSITIONS, GREEK AND LATIN. Edited, for the Syndics of the 


Press, by R. D. ARCHER HIND, M.A., and R. D. HICKS, M.A., Fellows and Classical Lecturers of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s. 
Classical Review.--“ The book before us quite surpasses its predecessors, in our judgment....We heartily weleqme ‘Cambridge Compositions’ as being in itself an 
a‘lmirable piece of work, and also as affording a very favourable augury for the future of English Scholarship.” ¥. T. 


A PRIMER OF FRENCH VERSE FOR UPPER FORMS. Edited by Freperio Spevycgp, 


M.A., Phil.Doc. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. [Pitt Press Series, 
The arrangement of most books which treat of French prosody suggests that they are designed to teach the art of writing verse. The object of this Primer is less 


ambitious, being to associate with interesting extracts from the work of numerous French poets sygh hints as to the structure of French verse as may tend to secure 
correct and intelligent reading of these extracts themselves and adequate appreciation of the distinctive qualities of French poetry as therein represented. 


NOTES ON THE TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: being Otcvm Norvicense, 
Part III. By the late FREDERICK FIELD, M.A., LL.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Reprinted with additions’by the Author. Demy 8vo, 


7s. net. 
Guardian.—* This book is well worth buying, and the Cambridge University Press has done good service to New Testament study by its publication. It is valuable 


esa repertory of learned, scholarly, and independent investigations of the meaning of many hard passages in the text of the Gospels and Epistles.” 


DICTIONARY OF THE HAUSA LANGUAGE. By the Rev. C. H. Robinson, M.A., Trinity 
College, assisted by W. H. BROOKS, B.A., late Hausa Scholar, of Christ's College. Vol. I, HAUSA-ENGLISH. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. It is expected that thie 
Secand Volume (English-Hausa) will be published in 1900. 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY OUTSIDE THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Two Lectures delivered at 


Trinity College, Dublin, by F. C. BURKITT, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. By J. A. Ewrne, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mechanism 


and Applied Mechanics in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By Lorn Rayteien, Sc.D., F.R.S. nee 





‘ CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.—Geological Series.— New Volume. 
CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. By W. J. Lewis, M.A., Professor of Mineralogy in the University 


of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 





CAMBRIDGE PATRISTIC TEXTS. 


General Editor—A. J. MASON, D.D., Lady Margaset’s Reader in Divinity and Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 


THE FIVE THEOLOGICAL ORATIONS OF GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS. = Edited by 


A. J. MASON, D.D. Crown &vo, [Nearly ready. 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—New Volumes. 


General Editor for the Old Testament and the Apocrypha—A. ®. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew. 


CHRONICLES I. AND II. Edited by the Rev. W. E. Barnes, D.D., Fellow of Peterhouse, 


(Immediately. 








Cambridge. 4s. 


THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. Edited by the Ven. T. T. Perowye, B.D., Archdeacon of 


Norwich. 38s. (Immediately. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES.—New Volume. 


General Editar—J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. By the Rev. J. H. Bernarp, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 


Dublin. 3s. 6d. [ Immediately. 











CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 


General Editor—W. H. WOODWARD, Christ Church, Oxford, now the Principal of University (Day) Training Coliege, Liverpool, and Lecturer on Education 
in Victoria University. 


THE MAKING OF CHARACTER: some Educational Aspects of Ethics. By Jonn MacCuny, 


Balliol College, Oxford, Professor of Philosophy in University College, Liverpool. [In the press. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Wis i. 


WOODWARD. [Nearly ready. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. Edited by J. H. Fratuer, M.A. With special refer- 


ences to Dr. Johnson's “ Life of Milton.” Is. 6d. 


London: ©. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lave. 
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